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Proration Law 
Is Under Fire 
Again in Texas 


By Telegraph 

AUSTIN, Tex., Nov. 22.—Ray 
Starnes, East Texas independent 
operator, late Monday made 
good his threat of last week to 
attack validity of The Texas 
Railroad Commission’s prora- 
tion order for the East Texas 
field for November. The suit 
was filed in district court here 
in the name of the United East 
& West Oil Co., Gladewater, of 
which Starnes is president. 

Among the many allegations 
made in the petition, the most 
important ones are: 

That the shutdown orders are 
a subterfuge to evade the mar- 
ginal well law, which for East 
Texas provides a daily allow- 
able of 20 barrels, 

That since 1931 the proration 
method has been adopted under 
express agreement by major 
companies and the commission 
to fix prices of crude, and that 


price regulation was the real} 


purpose of the proration plan 
rather than the prevention of 
waste or conservation of oil. 

That the commission had en- 
tered into agreements with other 
oil producing states for curtail- 
ment of Texas production so 
producers in other states “could 
have and supply the market 
which was allotted to such states 
by the price fixing and market 
regulating monopoly’ created 
and operated by the integrated 
major oil companies controlling 
the oil industry.” 

That the plan throttled the 
law of supply and demand and 
caused importation of crude 


from Louisiana and Arkansas, | 


and forced a great number of 
East Texas refiners out of busi- 
ness. 

That the proration order was 
based on consumer demand rath- 
er than market demand as de- 
fined in the state’s conservation 
law. 

That the orders prohibiting 
Storage of oil were illegal, con- 
tending that the law recognized 
the right of a producer to pro- 
duce and store oil and speculate 
mn the market. 

Starnes recited that he had an 
interest in 84 wells in Upshur 
and Gregg counties, some flow- 
wells with potentials rang- 
from 30 to 740 barrels daily, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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‘Orphan’ Wells Get 
Homes In Southwest 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Nov. 21. — Pressure 
|on the southwest’s crude mar: 
_ket, caused early in the month 
by a large number of wells 
which were “orphaned” when 
their pipeline connections were 
dropped, had been eased con- 
siderably by the end of last 
week. 

The estimated 12,000 barrels 
daily production represented by 
these wells without an outlet, 
located in Oklahoma, Texas and 
Kansas, had been reduced to 
somewhat under 4000 barrels 
daily, due to the efforts of 
Texas Railroad Commissioner 
E. O. Thompson in contacting 
crude buyers and working with 
the producers affected. 

The most serious situation, it 
will be recalled, developed in 
East Texas when more than 500 
wells were reported without 
connections. Thompson, chair- 
man of the railroad commis- 
sion, undertook to solicit the 
major pipelines and purchasers 
in that and other Texas fields, 
with the result that connections 
were reported obtained for ap- 
proximately 565 wells by the 
time the commission’s proration 
hearing, preliminary to setting 
the December market demand 
allowable, was held at Austin 
on Nov. 18. That the situation 
had been cleared was indicated 
by the fact that no one at the 
hearing replied to Thompson’s 
question if anyone knew of any 
unconnected wells in Texas on 
that date. 

Some of the companies which 
heeded Thompson’s plea that 
tne “orphaned” wells be given 
connections made their actions 
contingent upon the continu- 
ance of the five-day producing 

(Continued on page 6) 





Southeastern Rails 
Discuss Rate Cuts 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 
Executives of railways operat- 
ing in the southeastern states 
will meet Nov. 30 at Atlanta to 
discuss a new and lower rail 
rate scale for petroleum prod- 
ucts moving inland from marine 


22. 


' terminals, it was learned today. 


It is understood that a mileage 
scale considerably below the so- 
scale, which 
was adopted several years ago 
to recapture oil tonnage lost to 
trucks and barges. 


Independents Given 
A Voice In The A P.I. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18. 


N. P.N. News Bureau 


The process of ‘“democratizing” the 


American Petroleum Institute, by making its officers and ex- 
ecutive committee more representative of the independent in- 


terests in the oil industry, was begun at the 19th annual meet- 
ing of the institute here this week. 


Axtell J. Byles of New York, was re-elected president, an 


office he has held since the mid-year meeting of the institute 


in 1933. 


Registrations were over 2 


= 


(00, larger than a year ago. 


At the meeting here, the functioning of the institute along 


more democratic lines was given an impetus through the pre- 


senting before its board of directors of the pressing problems 


of the independent oil producers of the southwest, by a special 
committee from the Independent Petroleum Assn. of America. 
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For 


days, the 


better 
principal part of the 


the part of three 
board’s deliberations were given 
the 


plaints of the independent pro- 


over to listening to com- 


lack of a 
crude 


their 
the 
wells at many points 


cucers 


ket 


on 


mar- 


for from their 
a con- 
dition they asked the major oil 
companies to correct by any 


means possible. 

For the first time in the his- 
of 
or 1is 


tory the institute, meetings 


board of directors were 


open to interested producers 
and also to representatives of 
the independent refiners of the 
southwest, several of whom sat 
through the discussions. 

The principal step in “demo- 
cratizing” the administrative of- 
fices of the _ institute 
through the enlarging of 
executive committee from 
the previous six members of 
the board and six principal of- 
ficers to 19 members and 
the six officers, and also chang- 
ing widely the personnel of the 
executive committee. 


was 
the 


Almost as important, was the 
election of an independent oil 
jobber, who sells under his own 
brand and heads an active state 
marketing association, as the 
A.P.I. vice-president for mar- 
keting. 

The new A.P.I. vice president 


| of marketing is Eric V. Weber 


of Cincinnati, head of the Eure- 
ka Oil Co., and president of the 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers 
Assn. He takes the place held 
the past few years by C. A. 
Arnott of New York, vice presi- 
dent of Socony Vacuum Oil Co., 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Southwest Situation Eased 


As ‘Orphan’ Wells Get Home 


(Continued from page 5) 
week during December. They 
pointed out that with a six or 
seven-day producing week the 
additional oil from these wells 
would force their daily takings 
of crude above the actual Ca- 
pacity of their lines. 

Thompson, in announcing the 
rcsults of his solicitation for 
“velis connections, said that the 
situation in East Texas had 
been caused by several inde- 
pendent refineries now filling 
their requirements with confis- 
cated “hot” oil which had been 
sold by the state to the highest 


bidders, or with oil obtained in 
the Schuler, Ark., field at a 
lower price than that now 


posted for East Texas crude. 

Relief was reported obtained, 
meanwhile, for portions of the 
4000 barrels daily in the strip- 
per well area in Osage and 
Tulsa counties when two refin- 
eries told the Osage producers’ 
committee they would. take 
some of the oil. 

The Continental Oil Co. has 
consented to make connection 
with several wells near its pipe- 


| line carrying oil to the Ponca) 


City, Okla. refinery, 


at its Cleveland, 
The number of wells thus re- 


lieved and the amount of total) 


production from them was not 
announced. 

The producers’ 
meanwhile has been working on 
the problem diligently the past 
week as field storage rapidly 
eoched the overflow stage. 


The stripper wells became 
orphans when the Barnsdall 
Refining Co. closed its Barns- 


dali, Okla. plant on Oct. 15 and 
the Barnsdall Oil Co., ceased 
purchasing the oil for transpor- 
tation to the plant. Several 
plans have been suggested but 
finally rejected. The Osage 
Tribal Council, 


here were 
. wall would be one of the sub-| 
ets discussed. 
Some relief for stripper well) 


operators in southeastern Kan-; 


threatened recently with 
loss of market was seen in an- 


sas 





Cummings’ 


Swan Song 


Praises New Prisons and G- Men But Ignoras 
Anti-Trust Cases in Listing ‘Achievements’ 





By G. T. KELLOGG 
N. P. N. News Bureau 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 21. 
Attorney General Homer Cum- 
mings, who will retire from his 
Cabinet position in January, 
spent more than a half-hour re- 
viewing what he considered the 
high-lights of his tenure of 
office at his final press confer- 
ence last week, but not once 
did he mention the Madison oil 
cases-——nor, indeed, did he men- 
tion any anti-trust activity in 
which the department has en- 
gaged during the past five 
years. 

Cummings said he considered 
the outstanding achievement of 
his term of office the new rules 
for civil procedure in federal 
courts, and also listed as ac- 
complishments the building-up 
of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, the establishment 
of Alcatraz as a federal prison, 
and the battles which the de- 
partment has fought—some suc- 
cessfully and some not so suc- 
cessfully—for constitutionality 
of New Deal legislation. 

But, coming on the heels of 
the blast against monopoly a 
few days ago by Thurman As- 
sistant Attorney General Ar- 


nold, in charges of anti-trust 
work under Cummings, and on 
the eve of hearings by the 
O’Mahoney monopoly commit- 
tee,—in which the justice de- 
partment is expected to play a 
big part—Cummings’ complete | 
failure to mention the work of | 


the anti-trust division came as | 


something of a surprise to news- 
papermen present. 

Various reasons have been 
rumored about for Cummings’ 
departure from the Roosevelt 
Cabinet, but it is generally felt | 
here that the real reason is the | 
obvious one, and the one both 
he and President Roosevelt 
publicly gave—-Cummings wants 
to get back to the private prac- 
tice of law. Reports for several 
years have been that he has 
wanted to leave, but President 
Roosevelt wouldn't let him go. 

Some observers say that his 
longing to get out of the gov- 
ernment may have been prompt- 
ed by a slight distaste for the 
anti-trust program which his 
lieutenants have stewed up, but 
he has been a “good soldier,” if 
this is true. This might account 
for his slight of the anti-trust 
activities of the department in 
enumerating the highlights of 
his tenure of office. 


and the) 
Johnson Oil & Refining Co. has| 
agreed to take some of the oil! 
Okla. plant.’ 


committee 


that its “oil prob-| 





| 
|| WILD GAS WELL DETOURS 
| RAILROAD LINE 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
REFUGIO, Tex., Nov. 21.— 
An additional $30,000 to be 
used in an attempt to kill a 
wild gas well at Gretna, near 
here, has been authorized by 
the federal court. 

The well, abandoned after 
being drilled on a site leased 
from the St. Louis, Browns- 
ville and Mexico railroad, a 
Missouri Pacific subsidiary, 
made it necessary to detour 
the line. The well also has 
damaged an adjoining high- 
way. Authorization for the 
$30,000 was made on motion 
of the federal court trustee 
for the Missouri Pacific lines. 
Previously $68,000 had been 
allotted by the court for the 
work. The railroad, it was 
said, hopes to recover $100,251 
from the interests which 
abandoned the well. 


| 
} 











meanwhile, has) 
gone to Washington and reports) 


| nouncement that Frank Young 
of Chanute, Kan., president of 
Petroleum Products Co., had 
' completed negotiations to pur- 
chase 105 miles of gathering 
jines of the Sinclair-Prairie Oil 
Marketing Co., in Allen and 
Neosho counties. The lines tap 
| the Iola, Humbolt, Chanute and 
Erie fields. The new purchasers 
of the line operate a 1400-bar- 
rel refinery at Chanute. 


KMA Pipeline Proration 


Pipeline proration continues 
in the KMA field in north Tex- 
| as, and Thompson, in announc- 
| ing results of his efforts to get 





connections in East Texas, took} 


occasion to comment on that 
situation. The pipelines now are 
taking 24 barrels per day per 





| lowable is 32 barrels, he said. 
The same situation would pre- 
| vail all over Texas, he added, 
if the commission allows a six) 
= seven-day production week. 
“If the pipelines take by 80 

| per cent of the allowable,” the) 
| commissioner said, “the pro- 


| ducer would sell his other 20) 


per cent at any price he could) 


well although the per well al-| 


To 
—— 


Illinois Play 


Will Slow Up 
Says Geologist 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Rapid 
drilling of the geological and 
geophysical prospects in the new 
oil producing territory’ in 
southern Illinois, makes it ap- 
pear that the most prominent 
areas have already been discov- 
ered, Theron Wasson of Chicaco 
chief geologist of the Pure | 
Co., said before the dinner mect- 
ing Nov. 16 here of the chapier 
in this country of the Institute 
of Petroleum Technologists, of 
England. 

Whether production in this 
area will be found in at pres- 
ent unknown and unexpected 
producing horizons, he said, will 
take drilling to 7000 feet in the 
deep parts of the Illinois Basin 
to answer. 

The fact that production in 
the older fields of Illinois and 
Indiana has been found in older 
formations than the St. Gene 
vieve of the Mississippian ace, 
principal production found s 
far in the new fields of Clay, 
Wayne and Richland counties, 
has led to considerable specula- 
tion about deeper possibilities 
in the new areas. 

Dry holes throughout man 
counties have shown that larg 
pools like Louden, Texaco, Clay 
City and Neble are not likely to 
be found in the future, Wasson 
said. Since the new fields are 
producing from sands found in 
the old producing areas of Illi- 
nois, it is natural to expect them 
to have a similar history, which 
is one of small production from 
many pumping wells, he stated. 

In discussing the producing 
history of Illinois, Wasson said 
the state had produced oil since 
1889. The old fields, in the 
southeastern part of the state, 


< 


) 





Pipeline ‘Tapper’ 
Sentenced to Jail 


'get for it and that naturally | 


would bring the market down 
to the latter level and cause 
eccnomic waste.” 


Off The Crutches By Xmas, 
Says Russ Stamper 
N. P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Nov. 21.—Russ R. 
Stamper, division manager for 
the Skelly Oil Co. here, is able 
to be at his office for an hour 
or two a day although still 
forced to use crutches. Stam- 
per’s ankle was broken several 
weeks ago when a horse he was 
riding fell on him. He expects 
to be able to hang up his 
crutches by Christmas. 





N. P.N. News Bureau 
OKLAHOMA CITY, Nov. 21. 
'—Two of four persons accused 
of tapping a crude oil pipeline 
in the Oklahoma City field have 
pleaded guilty, with one of them 
being given an 18-months prison 
sentence and the other to be 
sentenced Dec. 18. Harold E. 
Hicks, pipeline walker has been 
given the prison term. He was 
declared by the sentencing 
judge to be an accomplice of 
the actual tappers by failing to 
report them. Sentencing of Jack 
Shaffer, operator of a skimming 
plant, was deferred. Charges 


against two others are stil] pend- 
|ing. 
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i906 to 1911 and in 1908 pro. LOC Told Industries Fear 


duced an average of 93,000 bar- 
rels a day. In that year, Illinois 
stood third among oil producing 
states in the country, with a pro- 
duction of 33,686,000 barrels, 
which was one-fifth of the pro- 
duction in this country in that 


‘vear. 


1300 Wells Producing 


“Tf Illinois again reaches this 
annual total, it will represent 
nly one-fortieth of the total for 
the U. S.,” stated Wasson. By 
the end of October, 1938, 1300 
producing wells had been drilled 
in eight new fields and a daily 
production of approximately 
75,000 barrels from the new 
reas had been built up, he said. 

The high percentage of pro- 
ducing wells to the total num- 
ber of wells drilled so far, is 
due to the fact that drilling has 
heen preceded by _ geological 
and geophysical investigations, 
said Wasson. A rapid drilling 
campaign has been carried on 
by operators who have come in 
frcm Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Texas, attracted by the rela- 
tively shallow depths and lower 
drilling costs. Mid-Continent 
rotary equipment is now used 
in drilling, wells in the eastern 
area being drilled into the Mc- 
Closky formation in about 15 
days, while wells on the west 
side are drilled in five to six 
Gays. 

The discovery wells in the 
new areas in 1937 were drilled 
on the eastern side of the Illi- 
nois Basin, within 30 miles of 
the old producing areas, to 
depths of about 3000 feet and 
some wells were drilled on the 
west side, near Patoka. The 
greatest activity during 1938 has 
been in the western areas, where 
wells of 1500 feet or less have 
found production. The most 
prominent fields so far devel- 
oped on the west side of the 
Basin are Louden, Centralia, 
Texaco and Dix. 

“We shculd not lose sight of 
the fact these are typical east- 
ern fields,” stated Wasson. 
“While some initial productions 
are large, we should measure 
the area as a whole by the fact 
it has taken 1300 producing 
wells, many of these only a few 
weeks or months old, to build 
up a daily production of 75,000 
barrels. This means an average 
per well of less than 70 barrels.” 


N. P.N. News Bureau | 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 21. 
Oil Workers Union 
affiliate) has been certified as 
the sole collective bargaining 
representative for all San Fran- 
cisco employes of Shell Oil Co. 
of California in the prcduction, 
pipeline and refinery depart- 
ments, and in some of the aux- 


iliary departments, National 
Labor Relations Board  an- 


hnounces. 


(Ca 0. 


Control Of Private Trucks 


WASHINGTON — Billings Wilson, representing Port of 
New York Authority at ICC hearings Nov. 22, urged limitation 
of gasoline truck tank compartments to 30-gallons capacity to 
lessen danger from spillage in accident. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22. 


There 


is a “general apprehen- 


sion” within the oil industry and other groups, using private 
trucks to transport their products, that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s jurisdiction over private carriers, thus far limited 
to safety, “may not ultimately be so limited.’ ’ 


This was the preface which Fayette B. Dow, appearing for 
the general committee on automotive transportation of the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute, made to his remarks and the testimony 


of David V. Stroop of A. P. I. at 


the hearings which opened here 


Monday and continued through at the ICC today on the proposed 
ICC regulations for truck transportation of explosives and dan- 
gerous articles in interstate commerce. 


The hearings, which follow 


similar proceedings at Ios An- 


geles and Tulsa, are on proposed specifications for common and 


contract carrier trucks, and the “ 


private trucks. 

Dow said the “apprehension” 
which he referred to came from 
the section of the Motor Carrier 
Act which gives the ICC au- 
thority to “establish for private 
carriers of property by motor 
vehicle, if need therefor is 
found, reasonable requirements 
to promote safety of operation, 
and to that end prescribe quali- 
fications and maximum hours 
of service of employes, and 
standards of equipment.” 

The same paragraph quoted 
‘above continues: “In the event 
such requirements are _ estab- 
‘lished, the term ‘motor carrier’ 
shall be construed to include 
private carriers of property by 
motor vehicle in the administra- 
tion of sections 204 (d) and (e); 





AAA. Seeks Laws 
To Control Trucks 


N. P. N. News Bureau 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 18. — 
American Automobile  Assn., 


meeting here in its annual con- 
vention Nov. 17 and 18, adopted 
resolutions favoring: 


Uniform state regulations 
limiting size and weight of com- 
mercial vehicles; study ways of 
improving grade - performance 
‘ability of commercial vehicles; 
‘routing trucks over alternate 
roads where practicable and 
providing cut-off lanes for 
trucks on hills. 

Sanitary standards for road- 
side catering establishments. 


Opposition to federal regula- 
tion of private passenger car 
traffic. 

The association’s legislative 
committee was instructed to 
draw up a model bill for A.A.A. 
clubs sponsoring legislation to 
regulate commercial vehicle op- 
eration over week-ends and holi- 
days during the heavy travel 
season. 


need” for applying them also to 





205; 220; 221; 222 (a), (b), (da) 
(f), and (g); and 224.” 

The sections referred to are 
those under which ICC could 
require special accounting and 
record forms and 
special person in each state 
through which the trucker oper- 
ates upon whom papers could be 
served, applying the penal pro- 
visions for violation of the act, 
and could require ICC tags on 
all private trucks, as well as 
applying other administrative 
provisions. 

Dow Threatens Fight 

Apprehensive lest this provi- 
sion might lead to “burdensome 
requirements” for private 
trucks, Dow said he understood 
the section to mean simply that 
the other sections might be ap- 
plied “in the sole interest of 
safety of operation and in no 
other interest,” but promised a 
fight if any attempt outside the 
realm of safety regulation was 
attempted when he said: 

“If it is construed that any 
other authority is conferred by 
the section, the interests I rep- 
resent will take a very different 
view.” 

Dow specifically requested 
that the examiner, in his pro- 
posed report, and the commis- 
sion in its final report, set forth 
exactly the interpretation they 
placed on the section quoted 
above (Sec. 204 (a) (3) of the 
Motor Carrier Act). 

Later, during the testimony 
of Stroop, Dow brought out that 
the committee which both he 
and Stroop represented had 
written the ICC last year ex- 
pressing there was no need to 
establish safety regulations for 
private carriers. 

In his testimony Stroop sug- 
gested several technical changes 
in the proposed regulations, as 
well as ridiculing the vagueness 
of some of the wording. At one 
point he declared that if he 
were a tank truck builder he 
wouldn’t know how to meet the 


reports, a| 


“general workmanship”  speci- 
fication, because he didn’t know 
what it meant. 

He also suggested re-wording 
of some of the specifications so 
that it would be clear they were 
retroactive so as to throw out 
of service all of the tank trucks 
now in use. Strocp said there 
should be no different set of 
specifications for tank truck 
chassis than for chassis for any 
other type of truck, from a 
safety standpoint, since the 
chassis were all manufactured 
at the same time, and the 
makers did not usually know 
what type body was to be 
mounted on them. 

ICC witnesses earlier in the 
day had suggested the _ possi- 
bility of making all other sec- 
ticns of their safety regulations, 
regulating qualifications of 
drivers, road rules, etc., applic- 
able to explosives and inflam- 
mable trucks also, and Stroop 
pointed out the necessity for 
changing some of these if they 
were to be applied to private 
trucks carrying the so-called 
dangerous articles. 


The “officers, agents and em- 


ployes” of a motor carrier are 
required to know all regula- 
tions, under the rules as pro- 


mulgated for common and con- 
tract carriers. If this were ap- 





A. P. I. Committee 
On Lubes Is Named 


CHICAGO, Nov. 22. The 
American Petroleum Institute’s 
lubricating oil committee, meet- 
ing during the A.P.I. conven- 
tion here last week, agreed to 
carry on the program of the 
Committee on Oil Change Prac- 
tice, it was revealed here today. 
| According to the information 
received, the A.P.I. committee 
{will finance and develop the 
,program which the Oil Change 
|Committee first initiated almost 
three years ago. 

Composed of a group of 13 
oil technologists, the Oil Change 
‘Committee was originally 
formed to co-operate with car 
‘manufacturers to evolve an oil- 


change plan that would be 
jagreeable to both the automo- 
bile and oil industries. The 


‘members of the committee have 
contributed liberally of their 
‘time and funds to develop their 
program, and now in the hands 
of an A.P.I. committee, it is 
expected the oil change program 
‘will be given new impetus. 

W. H. Correa, Socony-Vacuum 
‘Oil Co., and L. C. Welch, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana, have 
been chairman and vice chair- 
man respectively of the old Oil 
Change Committee, and hold 
similar positions on the A.P.I. 
lubricating oil committee. Im- 
mediate plans of the A.P.I. com- 
mittee were not disclosed. 
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plied to a private carrier—an| 
oil company, for instance—it | 
would mean that everyone in| 
the company from the president 
down to a roustabout at the 
wells would have to know the 
driving rules, though only the 
truckers would  use_ them, 
Stroop pointed out. 


ICC witnesses, 
the hearing Monday morning | 
included John A. Dickinson, 
chief mechanical engineer, Bu: 
reau of Standards; H. H. Allen, 
mechanical engineer with the 
Motor Carrier Safety Bureau, 
ICC, who drafted the proposed 
regulations; H. H. Kelly, chief | 
of the Safety Bureau, and 
George Krueger, deputy com- 
missioner of Labor for New 
Jersey. 

Dickinson said all of the ar- 
ticles listed in the regulations 
“are hazardous under certain 
conditions,” and all of the ICC 
witnesses said they believed the 
regulations should be equally 
applicable to private as well as 
for-hire trucks. 

Allen told of the preliminary 
drafts and conferences which 
preceded this third draft of the 
proposed regulations, and said 
that as many of the suggestions 
made by interested industries as 
could be included were written 
into the final draft. 


Kelly said he thought all the 
x's “safety regulations” 
should be made applicable to 
these carriers of “explosives 
and other dangerous articles,” 
and, like the witnesses before 
him, and Krueger, who followed 
him, urged the need for uni- 
formity in regulation, rather 
than a hodgepodge of state 
laws. 

Following the ICC witnesses, | 
a number of witnesses for the 
Manufacturing Chemists Assn. 
appeared, among them A. D. 
Whittemore, M. F. Crass, H. J. 
Gronemeyer, and Frank G. 
Moore. Each made suggestions 
for minor changes in the regu- 
lations affecting certain chem- 
icals. 

Whittemore added that he 
did not believe that ICC had 
authority to make regulations 
for private carriers unless the 
“need” was first established, 
and even then its powers did 
not extend to the breadth of 
these proposed regulations, 
which cover containers, mark- 
ings, packing, and similar fac- 
tors in transportation. 

Crass pointed out that the 
proposed truck regulations dif- 
fered in wording in some re- 
spects from the regulations for 
rail transportation, and sug- 
gested changing one or the 
other, so that employes would 
not have to learn two sets of 
regulations when making ship- 
ments. ICC Examiner Snow, 
who conducted the examination, 
said he agreed with this sug- 
gestion. Hearing was held be- 
fore ICC Examiner Aplin. 
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California Truck Rate Cut 





| for a 3-cent rate on transporta- 
tion within any of the defined 
groups, a truck witness ex- 


Los Angeles group was unduly 


As Private Trucking Gains pressed the opinion that the 


N. P. N. News Bureau 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 19. — For-hire tank truckers in Cali- 


mostly gasoline — 


|fornia have been granted permission to reduce rates on short 
who opened hauls — up to 30 miles — of refined petroleum products —_ 
in their efforts to combat plant facility op- 


eration by the supplying oil companies. 

In an order effective December 7th, the California Rail- 
road Commission found a lowering of rates, as proposed by 
the truckers, necessary to prevent diversion of traffic to pro- 
prietary operations and to regain to the for-hire carriers a 
portion of the traffic already lost. 


It pointed out that cost 
studies introduced by witnesses 
for the Tank Truck Operators 
Assn. indicated the proposed 
rates were, with minor excep- 


tions, in excess of the estimated! 


full cost of proprietary opera- 
tions; that they would return 
something more than the out- 
of-pocket costs experienced in 
for-hire transportation; and that 
they would in many instances 
coniribute substantially to fixed 
charges and overhead expense. 

For the purpose of rate mak- 
ing in California, points within 
the principal producing and re- 
fining areas have been segre- 
gated into 13 groups. This was 
done in C.R.C. Case 4079 in 
order to establish base points 
for the computation of mileage 
anu rates throughout the state. 

Each group is assigned a 
mileage basing point and rates 
tc and from all points within 
the group are computed for the 
distance to or from these base 
points. For movement wholly 
within any one group the rate 
was originally established at 4 
cents per 100 pounds. In cents 
per 100 pounds, the truck scale 
provided for rates of 4 cents 
for the first 15 miles, 4% cents 





Other witnesses at the hear- 
ings Nov. 18 ineluded Maurice 
L. Wilcox, Downington, Pa., of 
Leaman Transportation Co., 
one of the largest petroleum 
transporters in the country, 
who appeared as a member of 
the Petroleum Carriers Division 
of American Trucking Assns., 
Inc. 

Wilcox generally endorsed 
the views expressed by Stroop 


of A.P.I., saying that from a} 
safety-of-construction standpoint | 


there was no difference between 
private trucks and _ for-hire 
trucks. 

Billings Wilson, representing 
Port of New York Authority, 
appeared to contend that juris- 
diction over vehicular tunnels, 
such as the ones under the Hud- 
son connecting New Jersey and 
New York, should be left to the 
states. But when he came to 
his suggestion about 30-gallon 
compartments for _ gasoline 


truck tanks, he said it would be. 


a good idea to apply such a 
regulation to all highways. 





for distances over 15 and in- 


cluding 20 miles, 5 cents for 
over 20 and including 25 miles, 
and 5'2 eents for over 25 and 
including 30 miles. 

A petition of the tank truck 
association asked a revision of 
these rates by the establish- 
ment of an intra-group tariff 
of 3 cents. It also sought a re- 
auction in the truck scale from 
group points to points located 
not more than 30 miles distant, 
on the basis of 3 cents for the 
first 15 miles, 3% cents for the 
next five miles, 4 cents for the 
next five miles and 5 cents for 
over 25 miles, grading into the 
original structure of 6 cents per 
190 pounds for distances of 
more than 30 miles. 


Companies Do Own Hauling 


In support of the petition a 
truck witness declared a con- 
siderable volume of refined pe- 
troleum which had previously 
been transported in _ for-hire 
tank trucks was being trans- 
ported by refinery owned or 
leased equipment; that there 
was a growing tendency on the 
part oi oil refiners to engage 
ever more extensively in pro- 
prietary operations, particularly 
in the Los Angeles area; that 
virtually all independent refin- 
ers were using plant facility 
trucks; and that for-hire truck 


carriers had been told that the’ 


oil companies would increase 
the use of plant facilities unless 
rates for the shorter hauls were 
reduced. 

This truck witness declared 
that although the present rates 
were not excessive from a for- 
hire cost standpoint they were 
higher than the costs experi- 
enced by the producers and re- 
finers transporting in their own 
equipment. 

He also explained that com- 
pany-owned trucks had access 
to the plant loading facilities 
24 hours a day, whereas the 
facilities were not available to 
for-hire carriers for more than 
half this period. This meant 
plant equipment had a_ use 
factor as high as 20 hours a 
day, compared to a maximum 
of i2 hours on for-hire equip- 
ment. 

Although the petition asked 


extensive and that the 3-cent 
rate need not apply throughout 
the entire group. 

Taking these factors into con- 
sideration, the commission 
granted the petition, with the 
provisions that the reduced 
rates apply to only a portion 
of the Los Angeles group — 
specified in the order. 


Rail Rates Also Reduced 


The commission answered a 
request by the rails that they 
be authorized to meet the re- 
duced rates, by pointing out 
previous C.R.C. orders in this 
| proceeding had given the rail 
earriers the right to meet truck 
rates lower than prescribed rail 
rates. 

The C.R.C. also issued a sup- 
plemental order to its case No. 
4250 — having to do with for- 
hire rates on movement of pe- 
troleum products by = tank 
trucks, tank trailers, tank semi- 
trailers, or any combination of 
such equipment, within incor- 
porated cities of the state. 

On the basis of cost records 
which showed the expense for 
moving refined products, in- 
cluding gasoline, within _ in- 
corporated cities, was essential- 
iy the same as that experienced 
by highway carriers operating 
between points in the state out- 
side the incorporated areas, the 
commission established the city 
rate on a par with the inter- 
city rate, as set forth in C.R.C. 
Case 4079. 

In effect, this order makes the 
city rate conform to the new 
schedules affecting movement 
of products in the 13 groups, or 
up to 30 miles outside these 
grotips, as outlined above 3 
cents per 100 pounds for the 
first 15 miles and so on. 


Kansas May Require 
Test Drill Licenses 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Nov. 21.—Licensing 
by the Kansas Corporation Com- 
mission of all test and core dril- 
ling would be required under 
terms of a proposed measure to 
be presented to the 1939 Legis- 
lature. The proposal has been 
drawn by the legislative council. 
Applicant would be required 
to post bond of not less than 
$500 nor more than $10,000 and 
to pay an application fee of $10. 
The commission also would have 
the right to have its agents in- 
spect any test well at any time. 
Release from the bond would be 
granted only after the state 


geologist had certified the dril- 
ler had complied with the law. 
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California Acts to Enforce 
Posting of ‘Actual’ Prices 





N. P.N. News Bureau | 
LOS ANGELES. Nov. 19. —| 


Following a two-week breath-| 


ing spell in which service sta- 
tion operators found to be giv- 


ing discounts under the canopy) 


on branded gasolines were 


warned they were violating a) gngary” 
new interpretation of the Cali-| 7 


fornia Gasoline and Oil Substi-| 


tution Act, state authorities in- 


dicated they would take direct. 


action against chronic violators 
early next week. 


The “action” is expected to 
be in the form of an “arrest’— 
friendly with no feelings hurt 

so that a test can be made 
of the constitutionality of the 
substitution act clause which 
says, in effect, that dealers can- 
not post one price for gasoline 
and sell at another. 


|to reduce their 


Oil industry groups favoring) 


a strict interpretation of this 


section, in the hope it would. 
put an end to under canopy. 


discounting practice which is 
rapidly undermining a retail 
price structure that has stood 


the gaff for nearly two years,| 


realize some concrete evidence) 


of the effectiveness of the law 
is in order unless the matter 
is to fall of its own weight. 

Observers close to the situa- 
tion reported some decrease in 
the number of stations cutting 
the posted price, even to “regu- 
lar” customers, but purchases 
by state and county Weights 
and Measures officials — en- 
forcement agencies under this 
law — disclosed the wide-spread 
extent to which discounting 
practices still prevailed. This is 
particularly true in the Los 
Angeles Basin, where independ- 
ent refiners supply much un- 
branded gasolines retailing at 
prices five or six cents under 
those posted on house-brand 
products. 

Open discounting in the San 
Francisco Bay area was re- 
ported on the wane, but there 
was still evidence of price cut- 
ting to customers furnishing 
the “pass-word”. 

Some opponents to the law’s 
provision requiring posting of 
the “actual” selling price are 
talking of legislative action at 
the 1939 session to void this 
clause. 

Petitions appeared in Los An- 
celes the past week asking the 
California attorney general to 
permit “commercial discounts” 
by service stations. The request 
appeared to be out of order, in 
that it was entirely beyond the 
power of that official to fulfill, 
but it is indicative of steps 
being taken to block the mea- 
sure. 

Up for discussion by an or- 
ganization of the larger inde 


pendent refiners is their future 
policy for posting prices if the 
“actual” price posting clause 
weathers the current storm. 
Their course of action probably 
will depend on what the major 
company affiliates or their “‘sec- 
marketing companies 
do. 

If the majors’ secondaries con- 
tinue to post prices in line with 
those of major marketers, the 
independent group is expected 
schedules on 
Ethyl and regular to one cent, 
or perhaps two cents, under 
the ceiling. In the Los Angeles 
Basin this top is 21 cents on 
Ethyl and 18 cents on regular, 
including 4-cent taxes. 

However, if the secondaries 
establish postings below the ma- 
jors’ prices, the independents, 
who say they cannot compete 
on a parity with the more wide- 


| ly-advertised products of the | 


| Secondaries, are expected to go) 


still lower. This might result) 
in a general market break, be-| 
cause it is doubtful whether 


| the majors could maintain their | 


gallonage at a differential three 
or four cents higher than the| 
independents. 

Rather than risk such a situ-| 
ation, it is believed the sec-| 
ondaries would prefer to adhere | 
to the major postings, with the| 
independents establishing their 
schedules one cent lower. 


Dealers Push Program 


While waiting for its case 
against service station operators 
accused of giving away pottery | 
in violation of the Unfair Prac-| 
tices Act, to come up for trial 
January 16th, the Retail Pe-| 
troleum Dealers Assn. is look-| 
ing into planks two and three 
of its platform for greater sta-| 
bility and more profit for the 
independent dealer. 

Objective number two is con- 
cerned with establishing and 
maintaining profitable dealer| 





| 





Contract Trucking Permit 
Given to Private Carrier 


| tary, said: 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 21. 
The first contract carrier per- 
mit for transportation of pe- 
troleum products ever issued to 


‘a company already operating its 


own trucks as a private car- 
rier has been granted by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Through it, Good Roads Co., 
Inc., Upper Darby, Pa., which 
has heretofore used its tank 
trucks only 6 months out of the 
year in distribution of bitumin- 
ous road materials which it sold 
to contractors, will be enabled 
to establish trucking operations 
on a 12-month basis, by truck- 
ing fuel cil as a contract car- 
rier in the winter time. 

About two years ago the com- 
pany entered into an agreement 
with Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. to 
lease a part of its equipment, 
idle from November to May, to 
the company for use in trans- 
porting fuel oil from its Pauls- 
boro, N. J., refinery to points in 
Delaware, Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, during the winter 
months. At the time the agree- 
ment was entered into, ICC 
points out, the oil company 
sought to get services of a mo- 
tor carrier to make the deliv- 
eries, but was unsuccessful. 

Later, ICC says, the oil com- 
pany expressed the desire to dis- 
continue the leasing arrange- 
ment and to employ the Good 
Roads company, under a con- 
tract, to make the deliveries. 
The contract was entered into, 
pending. ICC determination of 
Good Roads application, which 
has now been granted. 


The permit allows applicant 
to operate as a contract car- 


rier to points in the states 
named within 100 miles of 
Paulsboro. 


| station owners 


Pointing out that in previous | 
decisions it has declined to au- 
thorize private carriers to oper- 
ate also as contract carriers, the 
ICC asserts that in the previous 
cases the applicants “sought to 
help defray the expenses of 
their private carrier operations 
through transportation for 
others,” and that the opera- 
tions proposed would have “af- 
fected established common and 
contract carriers disadvantage- 
ously.” 

The Good Roads’ operation) 
differs, in that it is not proposed 
to be carried on as a direct in- 
cident to private carriage, ICC 
says, but as a separate under- 
taking which will not interfere 
with its deliveries to its own 
customers. In addition, ICC 
points out, the operation “would 
not only provide a use for equip- 
ment which otherwise might be 
idle for 6 months of each year, 
but it would also furnish to the 
(oil) company a service which is 
needed and which ... is not 
now available.” The report adds 
that the oil company said at the 
hearing that unless the permit 
were granted, it would purchase 
its own equipment or continue 
to lease Good Roads’ equipment, 
so that granting of the applica- 
tion “will not take traffic from 
established carriers, nor would 
denial thereof furnish traffic 
for those carriers.” 


margins on all unrestricted 
brands by means of a com- 
plete and adequate service sta- 
tion cost survey. This would 
permit use of the unfair prac- 
tices act, which prohibits sales 
of products below the cost of 
doing business. 

Enforcement of this section 
of the act is not possible with- 
out a detailed survey of operat- 
ing costs, and the R.P.D.A. has 
had in mind for some time the 
compilation of such a survey. 

However, goal number three, 
which has been expressed re- 
peatedly by officials of this or- 
ganization, is again taking the 
spot light. It has to do with 
commercial discounts given 
commercial and farm accounts 
by the supplying companies. 

Main bone of contention in 
this connection, is the practice 
followed by many of these com- 
mercial accounts in permitting 
“employes” to buy at reduced 
rates, thereby cutting into the 
logical customer list of the 
service station operator. 

R.P.D.A. has now taken the 
stand that commercial discounts 
should be reduced at least 75 


| per cent to 1 cent a gallon. 


Commenting on this situation 
in the R.P.D.A. Dealer News, 
W. B. Wylie, executive secre- 


“With the enforcement of 
Section 11-A (actual-price post- 
ing clause) of the Substitution 
Act by the State Weights and 
Measures Department, service 
in California 
now find their businesses, iron- 
ically enough, being raided by 
their own supplying companies 
through the unfair, unethical 
practice of selling to their con- 
sumers under the guise of 
‘commercial accounts’ at a 4- 


|cent discount. 


“That this practice cannot be 
allowed to continue should be 
recognized by every intelligent 
individual in the petroleum in- 


| dustry.” 


Kiowa Leases Sold 





N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Nov. 21.—-Oil and gas 
leases on several Kiowa Indian 
lands were sold late last week 
while 79 tracts of Osage In- 
dian lands are to be offered 
Dec. 6. 

The sale of the Kiowa tracts, 
held at Anadarko, brought total 
bonus of $21,663.80. Fifty-three 
of the 130 tracts, totaling 7,- 
513.31 acres of the 17,956.18 
offered, were purchased. ‘The 
tracts were located in Co- 
manche, Caddo and Kiowa 
counties. 

The 79 tracts to be offered at 
the Osage Indian sale at Paw- 
huska comprise 12,517 acres. 


The Indian Agency reports that 
oil companies have asked that 
7000 acres of that total definite- 
ly be included in the sale. 
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API Enlists Help 
Of Small Oil Company Groups 
For Big Public Relations Job 


By WARREN C. PLATT, Editor 


Leaders of the American Petroleum Institute broadened 
its structure and activities at its 19th annual meeting last 
week. They used ideas that had been simmering in various 
minds for some time. 

In the hotel lobby one heard the changes referred to as 
“streamlining” and ‘‘democratizing’’ the Institute. Those 
are rather extensive words. It might better be said that the 
Institute continued a natural growth, but in a political di- 
rection instead of technical. The addition of any half dozen 
technical committees in the past, to discuss better drilling 
or refining, did not catch the popular fancy, no matter how 
important their work. 

Being now well organized for the technical development 
of the industry, the Institute is turning more of its attention 
to its political relationships both within and without the 
industry. The industry can expect as good a job in this 
now critical field as has been done in the technical field these 
past nearly score years. 

Here are the more important actions that the Institute 
took last week that some have called “‘streamlining”’. 

The Institute enlarged its executive committee to 19 
members and put new interests on it, men who represent 


both the small and the large interests in producing and refin- 
ing. 


The Institute at last reduced its board of directors to 
100, limited the number of big company representatives per 
company and made the board more representative of the 
smaller interests in the industry. 


Probably the most striking change was the election of 


a truly small Independent jobber as vice president of mar- 
keting. The jobber is President Weber of the Ohio Petroleum 
Marketers Association, who has built up a sizable small busi- 
ness under his own private brand at Cincinnati. 


Then the new committee on public relations, under Presi- 
dent Rodgers of The Texas Co. as chairman, voted to reflect 
this new thinking in educational work both within and with- 
out the industry. The committee, after listening to ideas 
running up to an expenditure of $5,000,000, decided on a rela- 
tively modest start in order that it might feel its way down 
this new road of oil industry activity. 


The thinking of the committee seemed to be, if one 
may hazard an opinion obtained from conversation, that the 
consuming public is pleased with the industry’s products, 
with its services and with its prices; but that the industry's 
difficulties originate from within it and from the partial 
and unfair accounts of the industry’s problems that conse- 
quently reach the public from its own rows. The committee 
decided to get the facts and to work from within to the 
outside. 


An observer cannot but be impressed by the establish- 
ment of this particular committee to study the problem of 
the industry’s political relations. Several times in the past 
special committees were appointed to the same end but their 
members were so largely from the operating end of the 
business that the fine points of the problem were missed. 
These past committee men could only see large advertise- 
ments to the general public-telling of the industry’s virtues. 


Today the oil industry is well manned with some of the 
best professional public relations men. They may not be 
running up and down the country speaking to Chambers of 
Commerce and telling industry to “tell its story” at so many 
millions of dollars per campaign; but those of us who have 
had occasion to see them at work know they have been doing 
an excellent job without the aid of brass bands. Such per- 
sonal restraint and retirement on their part might well be 
considered evidence of their own straight thinking. All ot 
these experts from the industry, I believe, are on this com- 
mittee. With them are executives who have given particu- 
lar study to the problem. 


This committee sees first a ‘“‘public’” of more than 5,000.- 
000 people right within and as a part of the oil industr: 
today, a “public’’ that does not know as much about the 
industry and its good points as it should. This “public’’ con- 
sists of an army of employes and executives and another 
million at least of small and big company owners and stock- 
holders. To these should be added the immediate families. 
All these will total easily 5,000,000 people. 


Then, within each big company, is a fair sized “‘public’’ 
that does not understand its own company's policies and 


methods any too well, let alone the story of the whole oil in- 
dustry. 


These people in the oil industry are all straight think- 
ing and industrious, the best kind to arm with facts with 
which they can defend their industry when necessary. The 
decidedly are not communists, WPA workers, nor the idle o: 
the shiftless. They are upstanding, educated and happy 
men and women. Most of them have been working for the 
oil industry all their lives. Many of them followed their 
fathers and even grandfathers into the oil industry. What 
better advocates can be found than these, our own people, 
says the Public Relations Committee. 


Considering the vast number of people related to the 
oil industry, the groups within the industry who are at odds 
with each other are relatively few and small in number. The 
subjects they are fighting about have not been thoroughly 
discussed. Both sides have not been fully or accurately pre- 
sented. In fact, on the most important questions debated 
so hotly today, the information that has been made avail- 
able to many has been meager and for that reason easil: 
misleading. 

This is true of the big subjects of oil conservation, oi 
divorcing pipelines and marketing departments, of tank ca’ 


markets, gasoline brands and many other practices of the 
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industry. These are practical business and political questions 
that should be decided on all the facts that can be had, and 
not passed upon in an emotional rage stirred up by a few 
politically popular battle cries. 


Take the loud outcry against ‘“‘monopoly” in the oil in- 
dustry. Much of it comes from the very people in producing, 
refining and marketing who are suffering from the most 
severe competition perhaps in the industry’s history. How 
much is this cry of “monopoly” the echo of the same cry 
by our adept political vote getters, who bellow ‘“monopoly”’ 
at every industry of any size, regardless of facts? 


What dropped the price of crude oil recently but com- 
petition among producers who drilled too many wells and 
who also developed economically unneeded new fields? 


What brought down the prices of refinery products to 
an unlivable level which has shut down many refineries and 
restricted others? The industry has been confronted with 
cheap crude, of varying low price and quality. It has been 
steadily developing new and lower cost refining methods 
that do not happen to be in operation at every refinery at 
the identical moment. Some refineries are better situated 
to market than others. 


What has contributed greatly to reducing retail prices 
but the industry’s present highly individualistic system of 
distributing through independent dealers? More than a quar- 
ter of a million of these men a few years ago were suddenly 
entrusted with the great responsibility of making their own 
prices. What did they know about the economics of such 
a job? What of their training and courage and financial 
strength to allow each to make his own price? They are 
helpless to do aught but fight with each other for the gal- 
lonage that each sees around his own street corner, regard- 
less of the effect on a great industry. To organize them 
would be to violate the law. Here is competition at its bit- 
terest, unfortunately. 


Then the larger companies have reached out for each 
other’s jobbers and service stations. They have greatly ex- 
tended their transportation and tremendously reduced its 
cost, not evenly over the whole country at one time, but 
bit by bit as each individual transportation operator got a 
new idea and applied it to shave a little more off the hauling 
cost per gallon. This too is competition from which the 
public benefited and at times competing oil companies have 
suffered. 


Contributing greatly to the competition and to the de- 
moralization of the industry’s markets is the unemployment 
of real estate and of men. Idle real estate has invited serv- 
ice stations and parking lots by the thousands as their owners 
sought a little revenue with which to pay interest and taxes. 


- Idle men have created jobs and work by manning these 
new gasoline outlets and at wages below what they used to 
get, but wages which head off cold and starvation. The oil 
industry, let alone the public, little realizes the tremendous 
boon its services have been to the man out of work. While 
this form of “relief” has been painful to many in the oil in- 
dustry, the public will not condemn it, when the public knows 
the facts. Those who shout about the “waste of service sta- 
tions” little know of the vast army of men who have been 
saved to themselves and their families and the country by 
this “waste’’. 


So it is of all these subjects that the Public Relations 
Committee would gather the facts and provide them to the 
industry. From these facts the millions in and allied with 
the industry will be able to judge for themselves whether 
all this bedlam of too much oil, too much gasoline, too many 
wells and too many service stations, is a “monopoly” or the 
“competition” that government has cried so much for. 


The committee certainly should be able to help the in- 
dividual oil men see their own troubles more accurately, and to 
properly value their causes. Plenty of facts, fairly pre- 
sented, permit the average man to exercise his common sense, 
but few facts unfairly stated lead only to demagogery and 
strife. 


This Year’s Thanksgiving 


What an oil man can be thankful for: 

That gasoline is one of the few businesses that con- 
tinues to show an increase in volume; 

That the industry generally has profits this year; 


That next year promises 
sumption; 


an increase in gasoline con- 


That oil has not had to reduce wages, payrolls or hours 
of labor because of the depression that has seriously affected 


most other industries; 


That oil is continuing to make big improvements in 
plants and equipment, both small and large companies; 

That the oil man is not in Germany, Italy, Russia, Spain, 
Mexico, or even France, but still owns and operates his own 
business under laws which are still in the American Con- 


stitution. 


For all these the American oil man can give thanks, 
while he prays for strength and wisdom in the battle for 
continued ownership and operation of his own business. W.C.P. 





Oil’s WasHINGTON CALENDAR 











Below are given the dates and notices of hearings, proceedings, new 
legislation, etc., which are of importance to oil companies, Notice is also 
given of regulations issued, interpretations of laws, new publications, etc., 


with information as to how readers 





Federal ‘Gas’ Tax Receipts 
Up Slightly in October 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 22. — 
Federal gasoline tax collec- 
tions in October amounted to 
$18,423,803 as compared with 
$18,267,972 in October, 1937, 
the Internal Revenue Bureau 
reported today. Lubricating oil 
taxes brought in $2,351,453 as 
against $2,581,168 in same 
month last year. 











All Aboard for 1940, 


Says Tulsa Oil Expo 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Nov. 21. — Seventy- 


eight per cent of the exhibitors 
at the Tenth International Pe- 


may secure official copies of these. 
Hearings: 
Interstate Commerce Commission: 

Nov. 28—Protests of Gulf Pipe 
Line Co. of Oklahoma, Gulf Pipe 
Line Co. of Pennsylvania and_pipe- 
line division, Gulf Refining Co, of 
Louisiana, against tentative valua- 
tion of properties. 

Nov. 30—Complaint of Standard 
Oil Co. of Louisiana against rail 
freight rates to midwestern points 
(at New Orleans). 

Dec. 1—Protest of Standard Pipe 
Line Co. against tentative valua- 
tion of its properties. 

Dec. 1—Reopened docket 17,000, 
Part 4—to determine if prescribed 
relationship between rates from New 
Orleans-Baton Rouge group points 
and west-of-river points should be 


| maintained (at Memphis). 


Jan, 9—First of series of hearings 
on question of need for safety regu- 
lations for private truckers (Wash- 
ington). Further hearings as fol« 
lows: 

Jan. 12—New York City. 

Jan. 16—Chicago, Il. 

Jan 19—Minneapolis. 

Jan, 23—Spokane, Wash. 

Jan. 25—Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 30—Los Angeles. 

Feb. 3—Omaha, Nebr. 

Feb. 6—Memphis, Tenn. 
O’Mahoney Monopoly Committee 

Dec, 1—Inquiry into extent of 


| monopolistic control of business. 


troleum Exposition held in 
Tulsa last May already have an- 


nounced plans to participate in| 
the 1940 show, General Man- 


ager William B. Way has an- 
nounced. 
President W. G. Skelly has 


announced the dates for the 


1940 exposition are May 18 to 
25, and that the board of di- 
rectors are endeavoring to ob- 


tain the petroleum exhibits pre-| 


pared for the New York and 
San Francisco fairs to be held 
in 1939. Dr. Gustav Egloff, re- 
search director for the Univer- 
sal Oil Products Co., Chicago, 
has been renamed chairman of 
the scientific and technical com- 
mittee for the 1940 show. 


| Arguments: 


Interstate Commerce Commission: 

Dec. 15—To determine extent of 
ICC jurisdiction over employes 
(other than drivers) common, con- 
tract and private truckers. 


Slow Down the Drill 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 21.—John 
P. Herrick, oil producer, banker 
and former newspaper publish- 
er of Olean, N. Y., with Mrs. 
Herrick is making his annual 
move to Los Angeles for the 
winter. In fact, Herrick gets an 
eight-months winter. He waits 
until all the flowers are out and 
the grass has been cut several 
times before he returns to Olean 
for the summer. 

A considerable slowing down 
of the drill and continued care- 
ful watching of refinery runs, 
Herrick believes, will make this 
oil industry a better one. 
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Independents Given 
A Voice In The A.P.I. 


(Continued from page 5) 
Ine., who also retires as a 
member of the institute execu- 
tive committee. Weber’s name 
was placed before the board by 
the institute’s nominating com- 
mittee at the meeting here, and 
his election was without oppo- 
sition. 

Weber entered the oil busi- 
ness as a salesman more than 
20 years ago, organizing, 
1923, his own independent oil 
jobbing company, the Eureka 
Oil Co., with headquarters at 
Reading, a suburb of Cincinnati. 
He sells gasoline under his own 
“Good Luck” brand name, his 
stations, while small, being con- 
spicucus for their neatness and 
cleanliness. 

Veber was a member of the 
marketing sub-committee of the 
Planning and _ Co-ordination 
Committee under the NRA code 
in Washington and was active 
in the code work in represent- 
ing the interests of the inde- 
pendent marketers. 

The enlarging of the execu- 
. tive committee of the institute 
and the change in the person- 
nel to give more representation 
to independent interests in the 


oil industry, was the outcome 
of a report of a special commit- 
tee on needed revision of the 


institute by-laws. The appoint- 
ment of this committee was 
authorized at the preceding 
annual meeting of the institute 
and the past few months it has 
been making a study of what 
should be done to make the in- 
stitute more of a forum for all 
interests in the industry, with 
all their problems. 


tepresentation Limited 


Another change made by the 
institute board as a result of 
suggestions of the special com- 
mittee, was the revision of the 
by-laws to limit membership on 


the executive committee to not 


more 
of ar 


than one representative 
oil company, including 
all its subsidiaries; anl to limit 


representation on the institute} 


board to 
members 


not more than three 
from any one com- 
pany and its allied interests. 
This last change, which be 
comes effective at the next 
nual meeting, will bring many 
changes in the personnel of the 
institute board. 

The extent of the “demo- 
cratizing” of the institute ex- 
ecutive committee can be quick- 
ly gathered by reading the 
names of its new members who 
represent the interests of the 
smaller independents in the oil 
industry. 

Charles F. 


Roeser of Fort 


in| 


an-,; 


Worth, independent producer, 
operating as Roeser and Pen- 
dleton, president of the Inde- 
pendent Petroleum Assn. of 
America. 

B. L. Majewski of Chicago, 
Deep Rock Oil Corp., independ- 
ent refiner, who has been active 
for many years in presenting 
the viewpoint of the independ- 
ent refiner and marketer at oil 
industry gatherings. 

J. D. Collett of Fort Worth, 
independent producer and 
staunch advocate of the inter- 
ests of the independent pro- 
ducers. 

C. M. Boggs of Arkansas 
City, Kans., Kanotex Refining 
Co., president of the Western 
Petroleum Refiners Assn. 

J. L. Hamon, of Dallas, Tex- 
as, Cox and Hamon, independ- 
ent producer and active in the 
work of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Assn. 

Eric V. Weber of Cincinnati, 
operating the independent mar- 
keting concern, Eureka Oil Co. 
Weber is a member of the in- 
stitute executive committee ex- 
officio, through being the new 
vice-president for marketing of 
the institute. 


George A. Hill, Jr. of Hous- 


| ard Oil Co. 


of Pittsburgh, Gulf Oil Corp.; 
J. Howard Pew of Philadelphia, | 
Sun Oil Co.; W. S. S. Rodgers! 
of New York, The Texas Co.; 
E. G. Seubert of Chicago, Stand- | 


(Indiana); H. F.! 


| Sinclair of New York, Consoli-| 


| their 


dated Oil Corp.; W. C. Teagle 
of New York, Standard Oil Co.' 
(New Jersey); R. G. A. van der, 
Woude of New York, Shell 
Union Oil Corp. | 

Some of these remain as 
members of the enlarged ex- 
ecutive committee, the full 
membership of which is listed 
in connection with this article. 

The institute directors, at, 
‘sessions in connection) 
with the annual meeting of the 
institute here, had but little! 


time for routine business. At 


their first session Nov. 15 ap- 


| peared representatives of the, 


Independent Petroleum Assn.,| 
who had been in session in Fort 
Worth a few days before as 


/members of the Special Study) 


ton, Houston Oil Co., independ 


ent producer, who continues on 
the executive committee of the 
institute, through his re-election 
as vice-president of production. 


He is also active in the work 
of the Independent Petroleum 
ASsn. 


Three other new members of 
the institute executive commit- 
tee, heads of strong integrated 
companies but not what might 


be termed the old-line major 
integrated companies are: H. 
M. Dawes, of Chicago, presi- 


dent of the Pure Oil Co.; Frank 
Phillips of Bartlesville, Okla., 
chairman of the board, Phillips 
Petroleum Co.; W. G. Skelly of 
Tulsa, head of the Skelly Oil 
Co. 


The Old Committee 


The interests and activities 
these new members of the 
executive commiltee are by na- 
ture considerably different from 
those of the former executive 
committee, made up of six 
elected by the board and the six 
officers of the institute as fol- 
lows: 

Axtell J. Byles of New York, 
president of the institute; C. E. 
Arnott of New York, Socony- 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inec.; O. D. 
Donnell of Findlay, O., Ohio 
Oil Co.; George A. Hill Jr. of 
Houston Oil Co.; K. R. Kings. 
bury, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia (deceased); F. A. Leovy 


of 


Committee of the association,| 
taking up problems that vitally 
affect the interests of independ-| 
ent producers in the southwest 
particularly. 

These representatives drop- 
ped the general discussion of 
these problems to come before 
the institute board, whose mem- 
bership is largely made up of 
executives of companies which 
purchase crude oil, to ask that 
more of a market be found for 
the output of the wells of in- 
dependent producers in Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma and Texas. 


Must Treat All Alike 


The producers insisted that, if 
proration under state control is 
to be successful, every well 
must have a connection and the 
oil in every pool must be taken 
ratably with the state’s allow- 
able and the present exceptions 
in favor of certain pools and 
certain leases must be given up. | 

The producers’ representative 
spoke frankly at the board 
meetings, naming companies 
and leases where they believed 
unfairness was being followed 
in the manner and extent to 
which the major purchasing 
companies were either taking 
their own production or that of 
other producers. 

The following speakers dis- 
cussed conditions within the in- 
dustry as they affect: produc- 
tion, at this first board session: 
C. F. Roeser of Fort Worth, 
head of the Independent Petro- 
leum Assn.; Burdette Blue of 
Bartlesville, Okla., Indian Terri- 
tory Illuminating Oil Co.; J. L. 
Hamon, independent producer 
of Dallas; E. B. Shawver, in- 
dependent producer of Dallas; 
Ralph Pryor, independent pro- 
ducer of Wichita, Kans.; George 
A. Hill Jr. of Houston, Houston 
Oil Co.; Wirt Franklin of Ard- 
more, Okla., Wirt Franklin Pe- 
troleum Corp.; W. S. S. Rodg: 


aeeeien 





_ers of New York, president of 
The Texas Co. 
“Guests” Are Invited 
There were in attendance at 


this board meeting 81 members 
and 28 “guests”, making it the 
largest on record. The opening 
of the board sessions to others 
from within the industry was 
an innovation at this meeting 
and it was continued through 
the three days the board was 
in session here and is likely to 
be followed at future meetings, 
as a part of the “democratizing”’ 
program, it was said. 
Speakers who discussed th: 
economic aspects of the oil in 
dustry at the board meeting 
Nov. 16 included several who 
spoke the preceding day and, 
among others: W. S. Farish of 
New York, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey); 
E. D. Reeser of Tulsa, presi 
dent of the Barnsdall Refining 
Corp.; J. A. Vickers of Wichita, 
Kans., president of Vickers Pe- 
troleum Co.; B. L. Majewski 
of Chicago, Deep Rock Oil 
Corp.; O. D. Donnell of Find- 
lay, O., president of the Ohio 
Oil Co.; A. V. Bourque of Tul- 
sa, secretary of the Western 
Petroleum Refiners Assn.; C. A. 
Lester of Dallas, president ot 
Lester & Duffield, Inc., produc- 
ers. Representatives of the pvo- 
ducers from the southwest were 
before the board at all its ses- 
sions here. No report was sent 
from the board to the execu. 


| tive committee but, on the clos- 
|ing day 
| President Byles issued a sitate- 


of the convention, 


ment which said in part: 
Byles’ Statement 


“To most of the members of 
the institute this meeting will 
stand out as one of great im- 
portance in that it has repre- 
sented an open, frank discus- 
sion of many problems that are 
worrying the industry today. 
It is reasonable to assume that 
ample evidence was given that 
there can be and will be full 


co-operation within the law be- 


tween the various factors in 
the industry towards a proper, 
sound solution of the difficulties 
which the industry faces. 

“Outstanding is the fact that 
the industry generally is in 
agreement as to the desirability 
of state conservation efforts. 
Proration under state conserva- 
tion laws when properly admin- 
istered has proven to the satis- 
faction of all the fact that oil 
can be produced at low cost 
and without waste, that justice 
can be done as between prop- 
erty owners in each oil field, 
and that reserves in the ground 
produced in tre most efficient 
manner can be had through 
state conservation authorities 
and adequate co-operation with- 
in the industry. 

“It is inconceivable to the pe- 
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troleum industry as represented | 
here that any state should’ 
longer delay its conservation| 
legislation. It is the hope of all 
that Illinois promptly will pass 
adequate conservation laws and 
thus prevent the _ reckless, 
wasteful development and pro- 
duction of its wonderful petro- 
leum reserves. This hope ap-) 
plies also to the other produc- 
ing states that have not yet 
passed conservation laws and 
to those that have not joined 
the inter-state compact. 


|ent jobber, Eric V. 


Matters of Business 


The following matters of 
business were reported on by 
the board: 


The report and recommenda- 
tions of the newly created in- 
stitute committee on public re-| 
lations, of which W. S. S. 
Rodgers, president of The Texas 
Co., is chairman, was approved 
and referred to the executive 
committee, with authority for 
the committee to spend $100,- 
000, provided the funds can be 
raised within the oil industry 
It is understood that the report 
advised that principal attention 
be given to public relations 


work within the industry, to) 


achieve a better understanding 
by the industry’s personnel of 
the problems of its various 
branches and divisions. 


The board approved the un. 
derwriting by the institute of 


a book designed to promote sci-, 


entific understanding of the 
properties and behavior of oil 
and gas mixtures under condi- 
tions encountered in oil pro- 
ducing, refining and transport- 
ing operations. It is believed 
that such understanding is at 
the root of such engineering 
problems as pressure mainte- 
nance in oil fields, estimation of 
reservoirs, recovery of natural 
gasoline, distillation plant de- 
sign and others. 


Vocational Training Plan 


The general committee of the 
institute’s division of refining 
authorized the appointment of 
a Committee on Vocational 
Training, which is to develop 


vocational training in refining, | 


in co-operation with the state 
educational authorities, along 
lines now followed in the pro- 
ducing branch of the oil in- 
dustry. Thousands of oil field 
workers now are attending 
night classes in Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas and other states 
and studying text books relat- 
ing to their daily work which 
are prepared co-operatively by 
State educational authorities 
and institute committees. 

The board selected Chicago 
for the institute’s 20th annual 
meeting, to be held Nov. 13-17, 
1939, and New Orleans for the 
mid-year meeting, the date to 
be selected later. 


‘Sun Oil Co., 


Independent Jobber Is Elected 
API Marketing Vice-President 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute direc- 
tors stepped out of the ranks of 
major company executives in se- 
lecting a vice-president for mar- 
keting and elected an independ- 
Weber of 
Cincinnati. 

Weber operates his 
Oil Co., marketing under his 
,own brands. Last February he 
was returned as president of the 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn. 
for a seventh term. He was ac- 
tive in representing the inter- 
ests of independent marketers 
during the NRA code days, in 
Washington. 

The other change in the Insti- 
tute’s official family was the 
election of J. Howard Pew of 
Philadelphia, president of the 
as vice-president 
for refining. All other officials 
were re-elected. 

Weber succeeds C. E. Arnott, 
of New York, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. vice-president, who com- 
pleted two terms. Pew succeeds 
W.S. S. Rodgers, of New York, 
president of The Texas Co., who 
held office for two years. ‘The 
officials re-elected are: 

President, Axtell J. Byles, of 
New York. 

Vice-president for production, 
George A. Hill, Jr., of Houston, 
Houston Oil Co. of Texas. 

Executive vice-president, W. 
R. Boyd, Jr., of New York 

Treasurer, O. D. Donnell, of 
Findlay, president of the Ohio 
Oil Co. 

Secretary 
urer, 
York. 

Assistant secretary, 
Cooke, of New York. 

The position of vice-president 


Eureka 


and assistant treas- 
Lacey Walker, of New 


John S. 


at large, held by the late K. R. 


Kingsbury, of the Standard Oil 
Co. of California, was abolished. 


Executive Committee 


Members of the new and enlarged 
executive committee, elected by the 
board and exclusive of the institute 
officers are: (stars indicate new 
members) 

F. A. Leovy of Pittsburgh, Gulf Oil 
Corp.; Charles F. Roeser* of Fort 
Worth, Roeser & Pendleton; John A. 
Brown* of New York, Socony-Vacu- 
um Oil Co. Inec.; B, L. Majewski* of 
Chicago, Deep Rock Oil Corp.; W. A. 
Jones* of New York, Cities Service 
Co.; R. G. A. van der Woude of New 
York, Shell Union Oil Corp.; H. F. 
Sinclair of New York, Consolidated 
Oil Corp.; J. D. Collett* of Fort 
Worth, O’Keefe & Collett. 

W. S. S. Rodgers of New York, 
The Texas Co.; E. G. Seubert of Chi- 
cago, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana); 





W.S. Farish* of New York, Standard 


Oil Co. (New Jersey); C. M. Boggs* 
of Arkansas City, Kans., the Kano- 
tex Refining Co.; W. H. Berg* of San 
Francisco, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia; W. F. Humphrey* of San 
Francisco, Tide Water Associated Oil 
Co.; J. L. Hamon* of Dallas, Cox & 
Hamon; W. G. Skelly* of Tulsa, Skel- 
ly Oil Co.; Robert H. Colley* of 
Philadelphia, The Atlantic Refining 
Co.; Frank Phillips* of Bartlesville, 


Okla., Phillips Petroleum Co., and 
H. M. Dawes* of Chicago, the Pure 


Oil Co. 


Directors 
The following directors were elec- 
ted by institute members at the 
meeting here: (stars indicate new 
members) 


Production group 

Pacific coast: Dana Hogan* of Los 
Angeles, Hogan Petroleum Co.; R. 
A. Broomfield, of Los Angeles, 
Barnsdall Oil Co.; L. P. St. Clair of 
Los Angeles, Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia. 

Central U. S.: Amon G. Carter of 
Fort Worth, Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram; E. A. Landreth of Fort Worth, 
Landreth Production Corp.; E. H. 
Moore of Tulsa; Ralph Pryor of 
Wichita, Kans., Pryor & Lockhart; 

A. Vickers of Wichita, Vickers Pe- 
troleum Co. 

Eastern U. S.: E. L. Shea of New 
York, Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 


Manufacturing group 

Pacific coast: C. E. Olmstead of 
Los Angeles, The Texas Co. 

Central U. S.: C. M. Boggs, of Ar- 
kansas City, Kans., Kanotex Refining 
Co.; Roy B. Jones, of Wichita Falls, 
Panhandle Producing & Refining Co. 

Eastern U. S.: W. V. Hartmann of 
Pittsburgh, Gulf Refining Co.; Harry 
A. Logan of Warren, Pa., United Re- 
fining Co.; W. E. Smith of Louisville, 
Standard Oil Co. of Kentucky. 


Distribution group 

Pacific coast: W. H. Berg of Los 
Angeles, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia, transferred from production 
group and succeeding the late K. R. 
Kingsbury. 

Central U. S.: H. M. Dawes of Chi- 
cago, Pure Oil Co.; L. L. Marcell of 
Kansas City, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 

Eastern U. S.: E. W. Sinclair of 
New York, Consolidated Oil Corp. 


Transportation group 
Pipelines: C. H. Kountz of Inde- 
pendence, Kans., Sinclair Prairie 
Pipe Line Co. 
Ships: J. Howard Pew of Phila- 
delphia, Sun Oil Co. 





Chicago in 1939 

CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—The 
1939 mid-year meeting of 
the American Petroleum In- 
stitute will be held in New 
Orleans, probably in May, 
directors decided last week. 
The 1939 annual meeting 
will be held in Chicago, 
Nov. -13 to 17. 











Foreign Trade group 

Europe: W. C. Teagle of New York, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). 

Supply group 

J. L. Shakely* of Tulsa, Frick-Reid 
Supply Co.; E. S. Dulin* of Los An- 
geles, Byron-Jackson Co. 

Natural Gas group 

J. D. Creveling of New York, Pan- 

handle Eastern Pipe Line Co. 
Natural Gasoline group 

W. K. Warren of Tulsa, Warren 
Petroleum Corp. 

At-Large group 

Cc. J. Barkdull* of Chicago, Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Indiana; Jacob France 
of Tulsa, Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Corp.; Wirt .Franklin of Ardmore, 
Okla., Wirt Franklin Petroleum 
Corp.; S. A. Guiberson, Jr. of Dallas, 
Guiberson Oil Co.; W. F. Humphrey 
of San Francisco, Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil Co.; D. J. Moran of New 
York, Continental Oil Co.; T. Rieber 
of New York, The Texas Co.; W. G. 
Skelly of Tulsa, Skelly Oil Co.; R. 
W. Stewart of Chicago; K. W. 
Adams* of Bartlesville, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co. 

The following members of the at- 
large group were re-elected by the 
board: 

T. H. Barton of El Dorado, Ark., 
Lion Oil Refining Co.; Amos L. Beaty 
of New York; E. R. Brown of Dallas, 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., J. A. Brown 
of New York, Socony-Vacuum Oil 
Co.; P. H. Curry of Pittsburgh, South 
Penn Oil Co.; W. S. Farish of New 
York, Standard Oil Co. (New Jer- 
sey); Harry Frueauff of New York, 
Cities Service Oil Co.; H. R. Gal- 
lagher of New York, Consolidated 
Oil Corp.; B. F. Harris of Pittsburgh, 
National Tube Co. 

E. J. Henry of Philadelphia, At- 
lantic Refining Co.; George A. Hill, 
Jr. of Houston, Houston Oil Co. of 
Texas; H. L. Hunt, of Tyler, Texas, 
H. L. Hunt, Ine.; R. B. Lloyd of Los 
Angeles, Lloyd Corp., Ltd.; John M. 
Lovejoy of New York, Seaboard Oil 
Corp. of Delaware; N. C. McGowen 
of Houston, United Gas Public Serv- 
ice Co.; I. A. O'Shaughnessy of Min- 
neapolis, Globe Oil & Refining Co.; 
R. G. A. van der Woude of New York, 
Shell Union Oil Co.; Earle W. Webb 
of New York, Ethyl Gasoline Corp.; 
R. L. Wheelock of Corsicana, Texas, 
Wheelock & Collins. 

The board re-elected D. E. Bu- 
chanan of Tulsa, Hanlon-Buchanan, 


Inc., chairman of the membership 
committee. 
A. P. I. C. Members 


Membership of the American Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee was. 
enlarged by one, through election of 
Cc. C. Herndon of Tulsa, Skelly Oil 
Co. Members re-elected were: 

Harry T. Klein of New York, The 
Texas Co.; E. S. Hall of New York, 
Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey); J. 
J. Cosgrove of Ponca City, Okla., 
Continental Oil Co.; Paul M. Gregg 
of Los Angeles, Union Oil Co. of 
California; W. J. Guthrie of Pitts- 
burgh, Gulf Refining Co.; G .V. Hol- 
ton of New York, Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co.; W. A. McAfee of Cleveland, 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio; Roy T. 
Osborn of New York, Sinclair Refin- 
ing Co. 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Co- -operation, Not Control 


Is Johnson-Richberg Plea 


.P.N. News Bureau 
Nov. 18. Gov- 


co-operation not 


CHICAGO, 
ernment 


but 


control of business, was dis- 


cussed by the two non-industry 


guest speakers at the institute 
meeting this week, Gen. 
Hugh S. former NRA 
chief, and Donald R. Richberg, 


here 
Johnson, 


Washington attorney and for- 
mer National Industrial Recov- 
ery Board chairman. At the 
close of his prepared address 
Gen. Johnson answered ques- 
tions from the,audience. 

Richberg spoke for a political 
constitution as the first step in 
a practical industry self-govern- 
ment progr im, With establish- 
ment of “definite areas of ma- 
jority powers and = minority 
right S definite areas of pub- 
lic responsibility and private 
freedom.” 

Gen. Johnson pointed to the 
dividing line “beyond which 
government intervention cannot 
be permitted to go unless we 
are to lose the blessings of pri 
vate initiative and a free econ- 
omy” as hinged on the words 
“may” and “must.” 

“Government should say, in 
the public interest,” he said, 


“what business may do on the 
one hand, and what it may not 
do on the other.” The stepping 
over the line, he said, “when 
government, instead defin- 
ing the ‘may’ and nov’ 
rules steps in to ‘must’ 
rules, 


is 
of 
‘may 
utter 


” 


Must Tell Its Story 


For the petroleum 
specifically, Johnson spoke, in 
response to a question from the 
audience, for the industry pre- 
senting case before the O’- 
Mahoney investigation commit- 
tee as a sounding board. The 
industry “has plenty of statis- 
tics to offset many of the ar- 
guments” in favor of govern- 
ment control of oil, he said, 
but the industry’s story has not 
been “heard enough, loud 
enough, and widely enough dis- 
tributed.” 

“Pussyfooting” 
government’s policy for some 
time in pressing for payment 
of oil properties seized by the 
Mexican government, Johnson 
gave as his “feeling”, based on 
Washington rumor on the situ- 
ation, 

The Washington rumor, John- 
son said, is that the U. S. gov- 
ernment “has taken the posi- 
tion in principle that the ex- 
propriated properties have got 
to be paid for, but that the 
Mexican government has repre- 
sented to them, that for the 


its 


will be the 


is, 


industry | 


| retailers with the 


present administration in Mex- 
ico, that if any kind of pres- 
sure is brought as far as the 
cil properties are concerned at 
this time, they can’t stay in 
the saddle any longer, which 
{ think also might be true.” 

Senator O’Mahoney, Johnson 
gave his opinion, is for a 
complete study of the country’s 
economic structure “without 
prejudice,” but there are other 
committee members, he _ be- 
lieves, who “do not intend to 
proceed with such impartiality” 
and there is some question as 
to which said will prevail. 


as 


Would Welcome Probe 


“IT think I would welcome 
rather than repel this investi- 
gation,’ Johnson said, based on 
his Knowledge of industry at 
large and “the rather trifling 
materials for attack in the 
hands of the anti-industry mem- 
bers of that committee.” 

It would be wise, Johnson 
continued, for industry with 
consent of the committee, to 
set up an economic counsel for 
the defense, of executives and 
economists rather than of law- 
yers, “to digest and answer 
any misleading presentations of 


facts or figures in that investi- 
gation. The idea should not be 


to oppose or hamper the in- 
vestigation in any way — not 
to cover up not to provide 


any special pleading but mere- 


sential objectives: 


| conflicts 


lly to counter any prejudiced 


| testimony by an objective an-| 
alysis and presentation of the 


| true facts.” 
Richberg told the institute’s 


meeting that a practical pro- | 
gram “not to regiment 50 mil-| 
lion breadwinners” but to aid| 
individual and corporate enter-| 
prises help each other for the, 
good of all has these three es-| 


Three Objectives 


“To release management | 
from a complex burden of re-, 
straints upon désirable compe-| 
tition and desirable co-opera- 
tion, which are now imposed) 
by public law and private co-| 
ercion.” 

“To provide for the peaceful, | 
prompt, and fair adjustment of| 
of interest between 
management and labor.” 

“To simplify and to clarify 
the relations of government 
with management and _ labor 
and to make those relations 
everywhere more co-operative 
and less coercive.” 

Methods of improving 
tions between business 
government, he said, were: 

Clarification of laws regulat-. 
ing competition and their ad- 


| 


rela- | 
and 


ministration so the rules may 
be “easily understood and en- 
forced with certainty and 
speed.” 


Definition of monopoly and 
monopolistic practices. 

Definition of unfair competi-! © 
tion “to cover practices which 
are universally regarded as evil 
and destructive of sound com- 
petition.” 








Suppliers Held Responsible 
For Gasoline Price Structure 


| the other side, 


N. P 
CHICAGO, 
suppliers’ 


.N. News Bureau | 
Nov. 18. The 
responsibility to aid 
management 
their department of the oil 
industry was the general theme 
of the marketing group session 
of the institute convention here. 
This was the first meeting of 
the marketing division in two 
years. 

“The 


of 


umbrella 
the 


” 


of high mar-| 
gins is cause of all our 
difficulties,” Wilmer R. Schuh 
of Milwaukee, president of the 
National Assn. of Petroleum 
Retailers, told the _— session, 
speaking for a closer relation 
between tankwagon and tank 
car prices, and for suppliers to 

make their retailers competitive, 
with the retailer realizing “that 
he must do his part to help.” 

Executives responsible for 
marketing practices “should de- 


vote greater attention to the 
problems of the dealer and 
should, by personal contacts, 


| Assn. 


with those who retail their 
products, co-operate in their so- 
lution,” said Hubert B. Fuller, 
of Cleveland, counsel for the| 
Ohio Petroleum Marketers 


The industry was reminded in 
Fuller’s address that the re 
tailer is in the front line trench 
in building the public’s ideas 
about the oil business, as the 
average motorist’s only con-' 
tact with the industry is in the 
service station. 

Suppliers must recognize the 
retailer’s problem and aid in 
their solution, said Prof. Leon 
A. Bosch, of Evanston, North. 
western University economist, 
in his address at this session. 


For Sensible Margins 


“We are not advocating star- 
vation margins,” said Schuh, 
“but we are advocating sensi- 
ble margins. For some reason 
unknown to me, the industry 
insists upon having a spread 
between tank car and retail 








CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—The 
address by J. Howard Pew, 
president of the Sun Oil Co., 
entitled, “The Oil Industry; 
A Living Monument to the 
American System of Free En- 
terprise,” delivered at the gen- 
eral meeting Nov. 17 of the 
institute, was reported in the 
Nov. 16th issue of N.P.N.; also 
the annual address of Insti- 
tute President Axtell J. Byles, 
delivered at the general ses- 
sion Nov. 16. 





| divide 
| and transportation on one side, 








that permits every type of 
abuse imaginable to creep into 
our business.” 

A study of various legisla- 
tive remedies, Schuh said, has 
led to the decision “that the 
only regulatory laws that are 


| desirable are price posting laws, 
| which are more of a protection 


to the public than they are to 
us, and the so called fair trade 
laws, which laws are very ef: 
fective, at least in some in- 
stances as an aid to straignten- 
ing out a completely demoral- 
ized market.” 

The Gillette-Biermann divo 

ment bill was located 
the “crackpot schemes” 
Schuh said, in spite of the 
recent election, have a good 
chance of passage. “I believe 
it behooves the industry to put 
its house in order before the 
| government attempts to do it 
for you,” he warned. “In plain 
English, disintegrate your- 
selves, or have the government 
do it for you. 


rC@« 
among 
which 


Is For Division 


“Almost every company could 
itself; with production 


and refining and marketing on 
with very lit- 
tle effort and no harm. These 
two units of a company deal- 
ing with each other at arm’s 
length would put a stop once 
and for all to agitation for 
such destructive regulatory 


| measures as the Gillette-Bier- 


mann bill. 
“You can hardly blame the 
smaller units in marketing, 


such as jobbers and retailers, 
for being concerned with the 
present situation,’ Schuh said. 

With present conservation 
methods, Schuh continued, no 
fault can be found, naming the 
Connally act, the Interstate Oil 
Compact, Bureau of Mines fore- 
casts, and import restrictions, 
A reasonable price for crude 
oil, he said, is maintained by 
these measures so_ stripper 
wells will not be abandoned 
but “nevertheless, this condi- 
tion allows a certain amount of 
leeway and a handsome profit 
to those companies having flush 
production.” 

Pipelines are a _ source of 
“considerable revenue to many 


ae SS CU" CUS 


Ww « 
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companies,” Schuh continued, | 
and “what we must be assured! 
of is that no company will 
bring these profits into the re. | 
fining and marketing branch to 
compete with us who will be, 





CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—The 
address delivered at the Mar- 
keting Session of the insti- 
tute convention, by Leon A. 
Bosch, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, 
entitled, “Current Problems in 
Marketing Petroleum  Prod- 
ucts,” was published in the 
Nov. 16th issue of N.P.N. 

The address by Hubert B. 
Fuller of Cleveland, counsel 
for the Ohio Petroleum Mar- 
keters Assn., on “Margins and 
Other Problems of Marketing,” 
delivered at the same session, 
is published in full in this is- 
sue, starting on page 34. 











* * 


operating on decidedly slender | 


margins. That would be unfair 
competition.” 


Have Wide Effect 


Cc. E. Arnott, retiring insti. 


tute vice-president for market 


'ing, in presiding noted that) 
| marketing practices have far 
| reaching effects and that it is 


a grave question but that mar. | 


_keting may be the cause of 
| production evils. 


The Madison trial, he said, | 


| accomplished nothing for any- 


one and caused lots of harm. 
There is nothing complicated 


for marketing to deal with, Ar. | 


nott said, but there is need for 


“may sit in a common endeavor 


'to solve their own problems.” 


As to changes in laws, he 
said, “I leave that to you — 
prospects at the moment are 


| a common contact so marketers | 


a little better than a month) 


ago.” 
* 


Committee Named to Study 


Petroleum Advisory Board 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—The 
subject of a Petroleum Industry 
Advisory Board, to co-ordinate 
the existing oil associations, 
which was first proposed by the 
National Association. of Petro- 
leum Retailers at its annual 
convention in St. Louis a few 
weeks ago, was discussed at a 
meeting here Nov. 16, called by 
Wilmer R. Schuh of Milwaukee, 
president of the retailers’ asso- 
ciation. It was attended by the 
representatives of some oil asso- 
ciations and by éxecutives of, 
several oil marketing com- 
panies. 

The discussion, which was 
generally engaged in by those 
present, outlined the need for 
some forum before which oil as- 
sociations with pressing prob- 
lems affecting their members 
principally, could come _ to 
discuss such problems with rep- 
resentatives of other associa- 
tions through whose members 
relief might be secured. 

There was not unanimity of 
belief as to the type of organiz- 
ation needed for such an ad- 
visory board to function or, in 
fact, if a new crganization at 
all were needed, Chairman 
Schuh, at the close of the meet- | 
ing, appointed a committee con- 
sisting of Chas. L. Suhr of Oil 
City, Pa., president of the Na- 
tional Petroleum Association, 
E. V. Weber, of Cincinnati, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Petroleum Mar- 
keters Association, and later 
elected vice president for mar- 
keting of the American Petrc- 
leum Institute, and himself, to- 
gether with representatives of 
the oil trade press present, to 
see if more general discussion 


on the subject of a Petroleum 


|Industry Advisory Board could 


not be brought about 
the next few months. 

The retailer’s association pre- 
sented at the meeting here the 
follcwing tentative platform for 
an advisory board. 

1. We believe in a united in- 
dustry. 

2. We believe that a body rep- 
resentative of the industry can 


during 


accomplish much toward achiev- 


ing industry unity. 
3. We believe that there exists 


|a mutuality of interest through- 


out the industry that needs but 
an interchange of ideas and a 
voice to bring about that desir- 
able unity. 

4. We believe that such a body 
can consider effectively, impar- 
tially and helpfully all proposals 
affecting the welfare of the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

D. We believe that such a body 
must not supplant but may sup- 
plement and co-ordinate the 
existing recognized  associa- 
tions. 

6. We believe in an industry 
advertising program to promote 
consumption of industry prod- 
ucts and an institutional adver- 
tising program to educate em- 
ployes and consumers upon the 
impcrtance of the industry in 
the general welfare and upon 
the accomplishments of the in- 
dustry. 

7. We believe a Petroleum In- 
dustry Advisory Board can ac- 
complish the purposes herein 


set forth and that such a board 
should be created and should 
build a platform composed of 
all planks upon which there is 
mutual agreement. 


~ 








Rags Around Leaky 
Pipe Joints — 


Rags around leaks where your 
profits should be 





1 IS surprising how many well run businesses 
—otherwise—have rags wrapped around leaky 
pipe joints. Take a second look at your plant 
right now and see if you have? 


Rags do not STOP leaks. They Do not even 
hide them. They only satisfy some one’s faulty 
thinking that “steps have been taken” to remedy 
the leak. 


But the drops of gasoline or fuel oil go on 
and on and on. JUST one small leak of gasoline 


can cost you over $10 a year. 


To find those leaks and then to REALIZE they 
are profit-wasters, inspect your plants and serv- 
ice stations and your trucks at least once a month, 
with N.P.N. Safety and Inspection Service forms. 


Then figure your costs against those of others 
as in N.P.N. manual for Minimum Standards for 
Profits. 


Then you can stop both leaks in the pipe 
joints and leaks in your business. 


For a $3 bundle of cost saving 
forms, consisting of— 


5 Truck-Bulk Plant Inspection Booklets 
2 Minimum Standards for Profits Booklets 
25 Service Station Inspection Booklets 


USE THE COUPON 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
538 Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
Yes—Send me your “Trial Package” of 3 Easy-to-Use 


Tools for Cutting Marketing costs. 
for $3. 


Enclosed is check 


NAME 


STREET—BOX 


CITY—STATE 
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Catalytic Refining Process 


Said to Yield 80% Gasoline 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, Nov. 18.—High 
point of interest 


Petroleum Institute 
here, was the refining session 
the 18th, when A. E. Pew Jr., 
of the Sun Oil Co., Philadelphia, 
presented a paper on the Houdry 
catalytic refining process, which 
had been prepared jointly by 
Eugene Houdry of Houdry Proc- 
ess Corp., Wilmington, Del., in- 
ventor of the process; Wilbur 
F. 
Vacuum Oil Co., Inc.; W. A. 
Peters Jr., of Boston, of E. B. 
Badger and Sons Co., and Pew. 

Long before the 
opened all seats were taken and 
a fringe stood at the back of 
the hall throughcut the 40 min- 
utes in which Pew discussed this 
new refinery process. 

High yield of high octane 
number gasoline was empha- 
sized iin Pew’s description of 
the process. A 45-per cent yield 
of 77-81 octane gasoline from 
single-pass operation on any 
stock was reported and a maxi- 


mum yield of 80 per cent gaso- | 


line from a barrel of crude oil. 
This compares with the pres- 
ent country-wide average of 44 
per cent gasoline yield. The 
process, therefore, should prove 
an important oil conservation 
measure, Pew said. 


High Octane Products 


Production of aviation gaso- 
line will now be unlimited and 
ii may be prceduced from the 
cheapest crude oil which is not 
now suitable even for the 
manufacture of low octane mo- 
tor fuel, Pew said. Finished 
aviation fuel was said to show 
76-78 octane number, 87-92 o¢ 
tane number with tetraethy] 
lead added and 100 octane num- 
ber when blended with such 
anti-knock agents as isopentane 
and iso-octane. Only one-half as 
much cof the latter is required 
as with natural aviation gaso- 
line from. selected crude, he 
said. 

The possibility of the process 
revolutionizing the motor car 
industry was also visualized by 


Pew, since cheap, light, high- 
compression motors may be 
made to provide equal power at 
less cost and with greater mile- 
age than the mctorist can ob 
tain today, he stated. At a 
capital equipment cost ne 


greater than that of. the mod 
ern refining plants, and at an 
operating than pres 
ent costs, it will be possible to 
raise the average octane rating 
of the refined gasoline to 80 oc 


cost less 


Burt of New York, Secony- | 


meeting | 


| presentation, Gustav Egloff of 
| Chicago, Universal Oil Products 
|'Co., questioned Pew as to costs 


|and certain operating points 
| concerning the Houdry process, 
|also bringing out some of the 


| yields secured through the cata- 














‘before Texas Railroad Commis- 
| sion drew fire from some pro- 
| ducer representatives. 

| State Senator Clint Small, 
representing Amarillo oil inter- 
ests, challenged Starnes’ state- 


|ments, arguing that the mar- 


tane number, compared with an lytic refining process Universal | ginal well law is secondary to 


average today of 71. 


in the tech-; 
nical meetings of the American. 
convention | 


Eliminates Heavy Fuels 


Finished products of the 
'Houdry process consist entirely 
‘of gas, gasoline, and gas oils. 
|Heavy fuel oils are eliminated. 
| Pew said the flexibility of oper- 
| ation will reduce fluctuations in 
stocks and in the market for 
gasoline and heating oils used 
|in home heating, since it is pos- 
{sible to adjust the amount of 
each product obtained from a 
barrel of crude oil. 


The chief distinction of the 
Houdry process is in the pass- 
‘age of products from a crack- 


ing still through a _ catalyst 
chamber in the intimate con- 
tact with a porous catalytic 


mass consisting Of an activated 
hydrosilicate of alumina which 
promotes continued conversion 


| has developed. 


Egloff said three of their cata- 
| lytic units are in operation, 
producing a yield of 85 per cent 
motor fuel from a charge of 
| Mid-Continent gas oil. This in- 
cludes motor fuel produced by 
|polymerization of the pases 
from the catalytic process. Six 
per cent of the product is re- 
cycle stock and nine per cent is 
'gas and loss. Of the polymer- 
ized gas 12% per cent is iso- 
octane, Egloff said. 


Proration Law 
Is Under Fire 
_ Again in Texas 


of heavy to light products. A 


typical catalyst consists of 76 
per cent silicon dioxide with 
16.8 per cent of aluminum oxide 
and small per cents of the 
oxides of iron, calcium and 
magnesium. 

Research on a process to pro- 
duce high octane number gaso- 
line was started by Eugene 
Houdry, a Frenchman, shortly 
after the end of the World War. 
He became interested in the 
,catalytic process in 1928 and 
came to this country in 1930 to 
work with Sun Oil Co. and 
Socony-Vacuum in developing 
the process. At the present time 
the latter has under construc- 
tion units representing a $24,- 
000,000 investment. A 2000-bar- 
rel unit at Paulbcro is already 
in operation. Sun is putting $11,- 
000,000 into construction of 
catalytic units and is now oper- 
ating a 15,000-barrel unit at its 
‘Marcus Hook refinery. 

At the conclusion 


of Pew’s 


(Continued from page 5) 


and some classified as marginal 
wells. 

The suit asks for an injunc- 
tion restraining the commission 
from enforcing its current or- 
der. Five days’ notice must be 
given the commission before one 
of its orders may be enjoined. 
Earliest date for hearing, there- 
fore, would be next Monday, too 
late to prevent the last two-day 
shut-down in November. The 
December order of the commis- 
sion has not been issued. 


This is the second attack on 
East Texas proration in recent 
weeks. Rowan and Nichols Oil 
Co. filed suit in federal court in 
September attacking validity of 
the method of prorating allow- 
able among wells within the 
field. Starnes’ suit attacks pro- 
ration structure generally. 

Similar charges made 
Starnes at hearing last 


by 
week 





Houdry Paper to 


The full text and original 
illustrations of the paper pre- 
sented at the API convention 
in Chicago describing the 
Houdry catalytic refining proc- 
ess. by which 80 per cent of 
gasoline can be _ recovered 
from a barrel of crude oil, will 
be published in the Nov. 30 
Refining Technology Edition 
of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 
NEWS. 

This is a technical paper, 
being prepared to present be- 
fore refinery technologists at 
the API meeting; consequently 
it will appear in the edition 
of NATIONAL PETROLEUM 





Run in Next NPN 


NEWS which is edited par- 
ticularly for refinery readers. 
Readers of the General Edi- 
tion of NPN who desire this 
paper on a most important de- 
velopment in refining prac- 
tice, May secure a copy of 
the Refining Technology edi- 
tion by writing NPN’s editorial 
department, Cleveland. 

Readers of the Refining 
Technology edition who de- 
sire extra copies of this issue 
with the Houdry paper may 
also secure them upon re- 
quest, to Cleveland, as long 
as additional copies of the is- 
sue are available. 








|the one major feature of pre- 
vention of waste. 


| “Present production  repre- 
,sents market demand,” Small 
'said, “and surely no one wants 
to drive the price lower to 
/satiate ‘a market that is not nor- 
mal.” 

_ Except for the argument over 
,the production holiday the 
hearing was routine, many of 
\the matters the commission had 
indicated would be taken up 
|having been—for the time be- 
‘ing, at least—put back in the 
pigeon-holes. 

| Retention of the two-day-a- 
| week production holiday, it was 
| pointed out, would keep Texas 
production within the Bureau 
(of Mines’ estimate of a daily 
market demand for 1,343,900 
| barrels during December. This 
|is a drop of 27,100 barrels from 
the November estimate. 


Operators completed 303 new 
wells in the first 17 days of No- 
vember, the commission was 
told. The basic daily allowable, 
|exclusive of shutdowns, accord- 
|ingly rose from 1,709,272 barrels 
to 1,736,827 barrels, with a daily 
_average of 1,723,050 barrels. 


| Nominations for December by 
purchasers of crude, meanwhile, 
totaled 1,540,929 barrels daily, a 
drop of 9009 barrels below the 
November figure. The January 
demand forecast was 1,491,201 
‘barrels daily, an indicated low 
'for the winter as purchasers re- 
| ported they anticipated a grad- 
ual upward trend beginning in 
February, with an anticipated 
demand during next May of 1,- 
548,019 barrels. 


| 


Fewer Well Completions 


The commission presented a 
tabulation showing 7738 new 
completions during the first 10 
months of this year, as com- 
pared with 9477 wells completed 
in the same period in 1937. This 
is a drop of 1739 wells, or an 
average of 173.9 wells per 
month. The 303 wells completed 
the first 17 days of November 
was taken as an indication this 
month would set a low mark, 
the previous low being 665 
wells completed in October. 

Tests on 90 key wells in thi 
East Texas field, V. E. Cotting- 
ham, chief engineer for the 
commission testified, shows the 
bottom hole pressure had 
creased 1.51 pounds per square 
inch. Production for the first 10 
months in the field totaled 125.- 


in- 


406,443 barrels, during which 
the pressure declined from 
1119.98 pcunds on Jan. 8 to 


1108.21 pounds cn Nov. 8, a drop 
of 11.77 pounds during the 


period. 





r) 
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US. Crude Exports Show Big Gain tea Gas Law 





Building of Refineries Abroad Booms 
Export of Crude and Natural Gasoline 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 21.— 
Increased refining capacity in 
nations which used to be United 
States’ customers for refined 


petroleum products is primarily | 


responsible for the fact that 
our exports of crude petroleum 
during the first three quarters 
of 1938 increased 23 per cent 
over the same pericd of last 
year, while exports of refined 
products gained but 9 per cent, 
according to the Commerce 
Department. 

It may be also partially re- 
sponsible for the fact that ex- 
ports of natural gasoline (not 
included with refined products 
above) increased 74 per cent 
over last year. 


Chief customers for crude 
during the 1938 period were 
Canada, Japan, and France, 


which took 18,876,000, 17,835,000 
and 12,479,000 barrels, respec- 
tively, compared with 21,794,000, 
10,746,000 and 7,049,000 in the 
same period last year. 

Total crude exports this year 
were 60,006,000 barrels, com- 
pared with 48,769,000 barrels in 
1937, or 220,000 barrels daily for 
the first nine month of this year 
against 178,000 barrels daily in 
1937. 

Natural gasoline exports in 
the nine-month period this year 
were 4,344,000 barrels, compared 
with 2,496,000 last year. It is 
difficult to say just where all 
of the increase went, since 
Netherlands West 
world transshipment point, took 
1,266,671 barrels this year, al- 


most twice as much as last year. | 
Some reports are that Germany | 


makes purchases through N. W. 
I. United Kingdom also _in- 
creased its imports of U. S. 
“Natural,” 
doubled its purchases, and Japan 
more than tripled its 1937 pur- 
chases. 
Aviation Demand 


The Commerce Department 
cautiously comments that there 
is a possibility that this in- 
creased demand is to satisfy the 
growing requirements. of mili- 
tary and civil aviation abroad. 

Exports of gasoline in bulk, 
which accounts for practically 
all gasoline exports, increased 
31 per cent during the 1938 
period, Department figures 
show, with United Kingdom and 
Netherlands West Indies among 
the chief takers—5,785,000 bar- 
rels and 2,025,000 barrels re- 


Indies, a! 


France more than) 


spectively. Total exports of 
gasoline in bulk amounted to 
28,314,000 barrels in the first 
three-quarters of this year, 
against 21,642,000 for the 1937 
| period. ; 

One of the notable decreases 
in 1938 exports was in “naphtha, 
solvents. and other light prod- 
ucts” (a 42 per cent drop) was 
due chiefly, the department 
says, to complete failure of Italy 
to order any of these products 
this year. Turkey stepped from 
a comparatively remote posi- 
tion and took 201,000 barrels, 
and United Kingdom took 176,- 
000 barrels, a 16,000 barrel in- 
crease over her demand last 
year. Total export demand, how- 
ever, was only 773,145 barrels, 
compared with 1,338,000 barrels 
in the nine-month period last 
year. 

Kerosine exports showed a 16 
per cent decrease (bulk) this 
year—5,010,000 barrels against 
5,929,000 barrels. United King- 
dom got 1,215,000 barrels of this, 


and Netherlands West Indies 
1,002,000 barrels. Trade with 


China fell off from 798,000 bar- 
rels to 19,000 barrels—-because 
her ports have been bottled up, 
one by one, by Japan. 

Gas oil and distillate fuel oil 
exports increased but 2 per cent 
in the 1938 period over last year, 
with Netherlands West Indies, 
Japan and Germany the lead- 
ing importers. Nine-months ex- 





ports this year were 22,351,000 
barrels. 

“Gas cil, of 
portance both from military and 
industrial standpoints,” says the 
Department, “ranks third in 
quantity of petroleum products 
exported, being exceeded only 
by crude and gasoline. It is also 
of importance as a stock to be 
converted into gasoline by 
cracking plants.” 

Residual fuel oil exports in 
the first three-quarters of 1938 
were 22 per cent higher than in 
the same period of 1937—-11,000,- 
000 barrels against 9,000,000 
barrels. The Japan trade, al- 
though it fell to 2,208,000 barrels 
in the 1938 period (from 3,620,- 
000 in 1937) was still the largest 
in this product, with Chile the 
next largest taker—1,665,000 
barrels—and Cuba _ third—l,- 
143,000 barrels. 

Exports of all lubricants (in- 
cluding greases converted to 
barrels) dropped 13 per cent in 
the nine-month period this year, 
compared with the first three 
quarters of last year—7,413,000 
barrels compared with 8,537,000 
barrels. Red and pale oils drep- 
ped 18 per cent; bright stock, 
11 per cent; lubricating greases, 
32 per cent. The following table 
shows the drop in sales of 
greases to principal customers: 


First First 
nine nine 
months months 


1937 1938 
Pounds Pounds 


United Kingdom 8,626,000 4,369,000 
Japan 7,416,000 2,831,000 
Belgium 5,669,000 3,071,000 
Australia 4,588,000 4,543,000 
Canada 4,528,000 4,081,000 
Germany 4,076,000 1,148,000 
France — 3,574,000 2,982,000 








Exports of Petroleum and Petroleum Products First 9 
Months 1937 and 1938 
(In Thousands of Units) 
‘a 
1937 1938 Change 
Crude Petroleum (Barrels) Total 48,769 60,006 23 
Metor Fuel (Barrels) Total 27,158 34,728 + 20 
Natural Gasoline 2,498 4,344 +74 
Gasoline in Bulk 21,643 8.314 +31 
Gasoline in Containers 1,263 1119 —1l1l1 
Naphtha . TEESE: 1,338 774 —42 
Benzol — ; “tt ; 416 177 —57 
Mineral Spirits (Barrels) Total 70 87 +24 
Kerosine (Barrels) Total 6,648 5,510 17 
oe. are eat 5,929 5,010 16 
In Containers ; 719 500 —30 
Gas Oil and Distillate 
Fuel Oil (Barrels) Total 21,886 22,351 2 
Residual Fuel Oil (Barrels) Total 9,326 11,378 22 
Bunker Oil (Barrels) ; Total 28,480 27,575 3 
American Vessels arts 12,941 10,888 16 
Foreign Vessels ; 15,539 16,687 7 
Lubricants (Barrels) Total 8,537 7,413 13 
Oils, Red and Pale ; , 5,192 4,274 i8 
Oils, Blaek ... 471 334 29 
Oils, Bright Stock 1,334 1,198 11 
Oils, Steam Refined Stocks 812 TT > 
Oils, Transformer & Insulating 23 21 8 
Oils, Small Packages . 19 18 | 
Oils, Not elsewhere specified 430 627 46 
Greases, All Kinds 256 173 32 
Liquid Petroleum Gases (Pounds) Total 8,223 3,015 —63 
Paraffin Wax (Pounds) Total 174,241 140,987 19 
Unrefined ‘ 76,148 65,115 14 
Retined 98,093 75,872 23 
Asphalt. (Long Tons) Total 153 155 1 
Petroleum, unmanufactured ae 28 j 
Petroleum, manufactured 102 108 6 
Natural, unmanufactured is 9 30 
Natural, manufactured 11 10 - 9 
Petroleum Coke (Long Tons) : 121 83 30 
Compiled by the Fuels Section Metals & Minerals Division, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Washington, D C. 








! 
increasing im- 


Is Questioned 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 21.— 
Validity of the Lea Natural Gas 
Act’s grant of authority to the 


|Federal Power Commission to 


regulate rates charged for nat- 
ural gas sold in interstate com- 
merce, appears headed for court 
determination. 

Several weeks ago the FPC 
instituted an investigation into 
the “reasonableness” of the 
rates of Natural Gas Pipe Line 
Co. of America and ‘Texoma 
Natural Gas Co., following re- 
ceipt of a petition from the Illi- 
nois Commerce Commission al- 
leging that rates of the former 
to Chicago District Pipeline Co. 
and other Illinois utilities are 
unjust and unreasonable. ‘Tex- 
ema operates a gathering line 
in Oklahoma, transporting gas 
to Gray, Okla. “from which 
point it is transported through 
lines of the Natural Gas Pipe 
Line Co. of America and sold to 
that company’s customers,” ac- 
cording to FPC. 

Now the two cempanies have 
filed an answer with FPC deny- 
ing that the commission has any 
jurisdiction to order or prescribe 
any charges, on the ground such 
order or orders would viclate 
the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution, by depriving them of 
their property and liberty of 
contract without “due process 
of law.” Their challenge is based 
on the contention that their 
business is of a strictly private 
character and is not affected 
with a public interest in the 
sense that Congress would have 
jurisdiction to enact legislation 
authorizing the FPC to regulate 
their charges for natural gas. 


Sweet Gas Proration 
Looms In Panhandle 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Nov. 21.—The first 
sweet gas proration order ap- 
plicable to the West Panhandle 
field in the past two years ap- 
peared in the offing as the Texas 
Railroad Commission announced 
it would hold a hearing Nov. 29 
to obtain data concerning the 
field and market conditions. 
Swect gas in the field has not 
been prorated since a Federal 
court attack succeeded in invali- 
dating the last order. Sinee that 
time proration orders have been 
issued for sour gas in the West 
Panhandle and sweet gas in the 
East Panhandle area. A federal 
court last summer upheld the 
sour gas order, and an attack on 
the sweet gas order is schedujed 
for court airing Jan. 9 in the 
state court. 
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Increased Gasoline Demand 
Is Forecast 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 21. — 
Bureau of Mines today forecast 
an increase of almost 2 per cent 
in domestic gasoline demand for 
December over the same month 
last year, at the same time “es- 


timating” a 4 per cent drop 
under last December in crude 
supply necessary to meet de- 
mand. 


Explaining its estimates 
December, the bureau said: 
Provision is made for an in- 
crease of only 3,400,000 barrels 
in gasoline stocks, compared 
with an actual increase of 6,164,- 
000 barrels in December 1937. 
“Ample stocks of distillates 
and excessive stocks of heavy 
fuel oils indicate the desirabil- 
ity of reducing runs to a mini- 
mum to meet winter heating 
requirements without an undue 
increase in gasoline stocks.” 
December domestic motor 
fuel demand is estimated by the 


for 


Bureau at 40,100,000 barrels, 
with the explanation that the 
figures contemplate “an im- 


provement in business condi- 
tions but a deceleration in the 
long-time upward trend of gaso- 
line consumption per motor 
vehicle.’ December domestic 
demand last year was 39,457,000 
barrels. 

Motor fuel exports for the 
month are estimated at 3,300,- 
000 barrels, about 500,000 bar- 
rels below the November es- 
timate but over 900,000 barrels 
above actual exports in Decem- 
ber 1937. If both estimates are 
achieved, total motor fuel de- 
mand, domestic and export, will 
be 43,400,000 barrels, compared 
with 41,850,000. barrels last De- 
cember. 

Daily average supply of crude 
to meet the demand is estimated 
at 3,305,800 barrels, which 
would be 85,500 barrels less 
than November and 4 per cent 


| 


For December 


below last December. 
Total estimated refinery pro- 
duction of motor fuel for the 
month, 45,970,000 barrels was 
distributed among refining dis- 
tricts as follows: 
East Coast ... 
Appalachian ... 
Indiana-Illinois 
Oklahoma 
Kansas-Missouri 
Texas Inland 
Texas Gulf Coast ; 
Louisiana Gulf Coast 
North Louisiana-Arkansas 
Rocky Mountain 
California 


6,040,000 
1,610,000 
8,060,000 
3,060,000 
2,540,000 

. 3,210,000 
. 11,750,000 
1,480,000 

890,000 
1,190,000 
6,140,000 


45,970,000 


at refineries in December is es- 
timated as 8.3 per cent of total 
production, and yield of straight 
run and cracked gasoline is es- 
timated as 44 per cent. Applica- 
tion of this yield to the 91.7 per 
cent remaining (42,150,000 bar- 
rels) gives crude runs of 95,780,- 
000 barrels, or 3,089,700 barrels 
daily. Foreign crude runs are 
estimated as 2,100,000 barrels. 

December crude exports are 
estimated at 5,500,000 barrels, 
compared with the November 
estimate of 6,500,600 barrels, 
and 5,516,000 barrels in Decem- 
ber last year; estimate for crude 
used for fuel and losses was | 
2,600,000 barrels. This brings 
total estimated demand for) 
crude for the month to 102,480,- | 
000 barrels, or 3,305,800 barrels | 
daily, which is broken down by 
states in the accompanying 
table. 


City Gets Free Gas 
N. P. N. News Bureau | 
TULSA, Nov. 21. — The city | 
of McAllen, Tex. is to get free | 
gas — 3,000,000 cubic feet daily | 
in return for assistance of) 
the Chamber of Commerce in) 
blocking up oil leases for the 
Phillips Petroleum Co.,_ the | 
town’s mayor, Horace Etchison, 








(As no changes in crude-oil 


Forecast 

State Dec. 1938 
Texas we . 1,343,900 
California ... . 589,700 
Oklahoma 500,700 
Louisiana ...... 248,000 
NE 8 oo EW a:9.5 159,000 
New Mexico 100,300 
Wyoneng 76,100 
Tllinois 71,900 
Arkansas 51,600 
Michigan ....... 51,000 
Pennsylvania 43,700 
Kentucky : 18,400 
ci a ee 12,800 
Montana : 12,600 
West Virginia 10,000 
Ohio Hil 9,300 
Colorado 3,900 
Indiana 2,900 


3,305,800 





Estimated Daily Average Crude-Oi] Demand By States* 


estimates, they represent demand rather than production) 


As forecast by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 


has announced. 

stocks are involved in these 

Actual 

Forecast demand 
Nov. 1938 Dec. 1937 
1,371,000 1,367,000 
616,700 698,000 
515,000 563,000 
256,300 250,000 
164,300 188,000 
111,000 105.000 
74,700 43,000 
64,300 33,000 
52,300 42,000 
50,300 44,000 
44,700 51,000 
17,700 12,000 
13,700 15,000 
13,300 12,000 
10,300 10,000 
9,000 10,000 
4,000 4,000 
2,700 2,000 
3,391,300 3,449,000 








| companies, 
'leum products from the Mid- 


South Dakota Rates “Too High” 


N. P. N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 
Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has awarded reparation to 
a number of South Dakota oil 
shippers of petro- 


continent to Vermillion, Ashton, 


| Bristol, Pierpont, Britton, Cres- 


bar@ and Hoven, S. D., after 
finding that railroads carrying 
shipments for the companies 
had charged rates out of line 
with a previous order of the 
commission. 

Several years ago, in Brow- 
nell Corp. v. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
Co., the commission ruled that 
rates to certain “non-key” 
points in South Dakota should 
be based on 4 cents per 100 
pounds per 50 miles, or fraction 
thereof, over the rates to the 
nearest intermediate “key” 
point, to which rates were defi- 
nitely fixed. 


‘Membership Drive’ 
Planned forCompact 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 21. - 
Governor-Elect Leon Phillips of 
Oklahoma may head up a drive 
to get all oil-producing states 


| into the Interstate Oil Compact 


—only six states are members 
now. 


Phillips indicated this here 


| last week, following a call at the | 
‘White House 
_cussed the oil situation, Okla- 
homa politics and other topics, 


where he _ dis- 


with President Roosevelt. 
Cklahoma’s next 


pact, they could go ahead and 
do a better job in the way of 


conservation than the federal: 


government could do. He indi- 
cated that he was opposed to 
federal regulation of the oil in- 


dustry. 
While indicating that he 
would be instrumental in an 


oil-compact membership drive 
and that a meeting for this 


| purpose would be called in the 


next few weeks, Phillips was 


,not very communicative as to 


his plans. 
Neither did Phillips 


21.— | 


governor | 
told newspapermen that if the) 
oil States would join the com-!| 


have | 
/much to say about the proposed 
“refinery control” by the com-, 


‘Gas’ Stocks 
Up Slightly 


N. P. N. News Bureau 

NEW YORK, Nov. 22. — In 
spite of an increase of 307,000 
barrels in gasoline production 
and a 50,000-barrels increase in 
daily average crude runs to still, 
gasoline stocks in the U.S. were 
up only 73,000 barrels in the 
week ended Nov. 19, report of 
the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute today showed. 

Gasoline stocks on Nov. 19 to- 
taled 67,624,000 barrels, more 
than 2,000,000 barrels below the 
level of stocks on the same 1937 
date, according to the Institute's 
estimates. 

The Texas-Gulf district alone 
accounted for 296,000 barrels of 
the 307,000 barrels increase in 
gasoline production, and refin- 
ery crude runs in that district 
also were jumped 60,000 barrels. 

Inventories of gas and fuel 
oils declined for the first time 
in many weeks. Stocks of gas 
oils and distillate fuels were 
down 289,000 barrels, and resid- 
ual fuel inventories decreased 
406,000 barrels. 

Total gas and fuel oil inven- 
tory on Nov. 19 was 153,971,000 
barrels, down 695,000 barrels 
from the previous week, but 
33,818,000 barrels above inven- 
tories on Nov. 19, 1937. 


| Crude Stocks Drop 





| 


By Telctupé 
N. P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 22. 
Stocks of crude _ petroleum 
dropped 1,823,000 barrels, dur- 
‘ing the week ended Nov. 12, 
reaching 273,394,000 barrels on 
that date, compared with 289,- 
/964,000 barrels on Nov. 14, 1937, 
nearest comparable date last 
year, Bureau of Mines reports. 
Domestic stocks dropped even 
more than the total drop shown 
above indicated (2,051,000 bar- 
rels), but the decline was par- 
tially offset by a gain of 288,000 
barrels in stocks of foreign 
crude. 


Stocks by grade or origin are 
shown on opposite page. 


pact, but indicated he thought) 


it, too, could be handled bet- 
ter by the states than under 
federal control. 

Reminded that the compact 


was only a “gentleman’s agree-! 


ment”, which had no enforce- 
ment power, Phillips declared 
he didn’t believe the American 
people had come to the point 
where it was necessary to “put 
the law on them” to get them 
to do something for the good 
of the country. 


TULSA, Nov. 21. Emby 
Kaye has resigned as vice presi- 


cent of the Idaho Refining Co., 


Pocatello, and the Inland Em- 
pire Refining Co., Spokane, 
Wash. His resignation was e!- 
fective Nov. 1. Prior to his 
connection with these two com 
panies last April, Kaye was for 
several years vice president in 
charge of manufacturing for 


the Skelly Oil Co., with head- 
quarters in Tulsa. 
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Latest Oil Industry Statistics 








Trends of Basic Figures 








Crude Oil Production for the U. 8S. 













































































| , . ( S Lut lq ¢ 
Nov. 12 Nov. 19 Nov. 19°37 (ab me Pe itute figures) 
Crude Production ..... . 3,243,250 3,255,800 3,573,850 " bate ee Pa 
Bbls. dail ’ Nov. 19 Noy. 2 Nov. 5 
(508. daily) Barrels Barrels Barrels 
‘ seth et 5= 90= se OFE Oklahoma Citys ; 98,400 105,250 88,100 
Crude Impo1 OE T oer 97,570 87,285 80,300 Total Oklahoma 147,900 150,700 137,000 
(Bbls. daily) Kansas 154,150 148,100 144,600 
East Texas 370,700 370,400 518,450 
Crude Runs to Stills.... 3,180,000 3,230,000 3,321,000 Total Texas 1,263,300 1,255,200 1,655,100 
(Bbls. daily) Total Louisiana 257,950 260,750 °68,400 
: : Iilinois (New pools) 81,650 75,300 87,200 
—," a 2 EE "7 4 270 NN California 668,600 674,300 356,100 
Gasoline Stocks Pe ee eee 67,551,000 67,624,000 59,678,000 East of Rockies 587,200 68950 OT A0 
(Bois. total) Total U. S. 3,255. 800 3,243,250 3,628,550 
; Crude Imports 87,280 97 570 91,280 
Gas and Fuel Oil Stoecks.154,666,000 153,971,000 120,153,000 Total New Supply 3,343,080 3,340,720 3,719,830 
(Bbls. total) 
. - 
Current Refinery Operations 
taal = Ca Se 7 r 
TOTAL U. S. MOTOR FUEL STOCKS DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE RUN TO STILLS 
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JAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT ocT NOV DEC 
A. P. I. Weekly Refinery Report 
Figures in Thousands of Barre ls of 42 Gallons Each) 
Stocks 
Daily Average Per Cent of (a) Total Finished Stocks of Gas and Fuel Oil! 
Per Cent Crude to Stills Reporting Capacity Gasoline and Unfinished Gas Oj! and Residual Fuel 
Capacity Operated Production Motor Fuel(b) Distillates oil Total 
Districts Reporting Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
Nov. 19 Nev. 12 Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 19 Nov. 12 Nov. 19 Nov. 12 
East Coast...... ee 100.0 506 497 82.3 80.8 1,514 1,487 17,056 16,934 8.157 8,134 $.579 $712 16,736 16 846 
Appalachian.... errr. $5.9 97 104 75.8 81.3 313 362 2,775 2,860 287 281 {2 2 769 Rus 
Ind., Ill., Ky. iehaaaws 89.5 440 462 85.6 s9.9 1.883 1,955 10,242 10,245 4,078 $051 a4 163 1.072 9,214 
Cee, SEM. DEG... 55 i000 $1.6 241 241 70.5 70.5 ¢)953 €)887 6,029 6,126 1,367 1,358 > 536 1.642 4604 
Betend. TOA. «2.6055 20< 50.3 115 118 72.3 74.2 529 488 1,728 1,637 423 $17 74 1.574 197 1,991 
Texas Gulf...... cows 88.9 787 727 13.9 S68 2,545 2,249 9,164 9,415 6,381 6,560 8,270 8.268 14,660 14,828 
a cewewve 97.3 135 125 13.1 S6 2 336 375 2,108 1,983 1,012 1,038 651 S49 2,663 2,887 
INO. DG., AK... cece siscce 55.0 47 | 85.5 2.7 106 128 4139 470 271 267 627 Gl2 Sus 879 
SE EO, a ca bee eee ee 54.2 44 10 68.8 62.5 240 219 1,085 1,075 135 1 663 657 798 74S 
I < 955 inh 40 ee eee 90.0 488 483 65.5 64.8 1,564 1,526 13,318 13,176 10,955 11,108 87,381 S7,18S 78,336 98 206 
Total Reporting......... 85.6 2,900 2.848 80.4 79.0 9,983 9,676 63,944 63,921 33,066 33,345 117,605 117,901 150,571 151,246 
U. 8S. Tota (d ; 3,230 3,180 67,624 67,551 33,886 34,175 20,085 120,491 153,971 154,666 
U.S. Total, 11-19-37 (d 3,321 69,678 27,310 02,843 120,153 
(a) Includes straight-run, cracked, and natura) biended. . 
(b) Includes stocks at refineries, in bulk terminals, pipe lines and in transit. 
(c) 12% of reporting capacity in this district did not report gasoline production. 
(d) Estimated, U. S. Bureau of Mines basis. 
Weekly Changes in Crude Oil Stocks* 
Chg. from 
Inventories of Pennsylvania Lubricating Oils Grade or Origin Qct.29 Nov.5 Nov. 12 Nov, 5 
Pennsylvania grade 6,167 6,125 6,105 21) 
Nov. 10, Nov. 17, Nov. 18, Other Appalachian 1,314 1,290 1,222 + 63 
1938 1938 1937 Lima-Michigan ....... 1,185 1,265 1,277 t 12 
1. Raw Long Residuum Gallons Gallons Gallons Illinois-S. W. Indiana ... 11,211 11,069 11,152 - 83 
, : — Arkansas Cy ee 3,000 2,972 — 27 
(Including all raw long residuum Row Kansas 6 236 6333 41 
OW, & ale as 6 ire 20,4: 5,603 1,129,2% re SS A RENE RSs o oo P 
be low, and not salable, as 600 fire) 1,920,420 1,935,6( 129,281 ——— 14,465 14'780 — 312 
2. Steam Refined Northern 5,803 5,842 113 
(Includes all steam refined stock Gulf Coast ..... 8,662 8,938 — 199 
commonly sold or used as 600 and New Mexico 7.566 7,738 - 84 
as raw material for bright stocks) 9,300,257 9,622,425 9,141,277 Oklahoma 75,385 74,648 — 386 
3. Other Steam Refined a exas wees 91,168 90,814 1,418 
(Not included in 1 and 2 above).. 6,170,392 5,691,964 5,727,499 East Texas .. cnccecceccs denen — 959 
i 77 ‘ 17 2457 98 Jes AS eee Ce 43¢ inl 
4. Finished Dewaxed Long Res. 2,618,771 2,400,470 3,157,281 coor ee : joo. 2 oe 6 
: zUas eoeee eee °° ce bey J Wdea om ‘ 
5. Bright Stock Other Texas eee 33,681 171 
(Does not include any material Rocky Mountain 21.205 21.073 ~— 24 
. | ye _ - side 3 y M Sa TCC 07% 2 
reported in 4, above) .......... 15,248,164 15,481;941 15,260,436 California To. ewe eee 34.774 34.791 262 
6. Viscous Neutral, below 180 vis. but RE Ee Peete arises 2,803 2,319 + 228 
not below 142 vis. @ 100 ...... 3,787,317 4,240,356 7,775,450 Total t a eC —--—- 
7. Viscous Neutral. 180 vis. @ 100 otal U. Ss. tefinable ...... 277,001 275,217 273,394 —13823 
Se MEE 5 5Vose eA cceedetiks oe 7,326,013 7,872,236 8,118,863 Heavy in California ........ 17,249 17,220 17,037 — 183 
“Compiled by U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
(Figures in Thousands of Barrels) 
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General Committees Named 
By A. P. I. for Coming Year 


(Continued from page 13) 


General Committee members 

Following are the 20 members of 
the general committees for each di- 
vision elected by members, and the 
five appointed by the institute presi- 
dent: 


Production 

Elected: L. E. Barrows of Houston, 
The Texas Co.; J. E. Brantly of Los 
Angeles, Drilling & Exploration Co.; 
M. E. Brock of Houston, Gulf Oil 
Corp.; C. Bunje, Jr. of Findlay, Illi- 
nois Pipe Line Co.; W. L. Connelly 
of Tulsa, Sinclair Prairie Oil Co.; C. 
P. Dimit of Bartlesville, Okla., Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co.; J. G. Dyer of 
Ponca City, Continental Oil Co.; A. J. 
Galloway of St. Louis, Shell Petro- 
leum Corp.; W. E. Gilbert of Los An- 
geles, Shell Oil Co.; R. B. Kelly of 
Fort Worth, Pure Oil Co.; M. J. Kir- 
wan, of Bartlesville, Indiana Terri- 
tory Illuminating Oil Co. 

M. E. Lombardi of San Francisco, 
Standard Oil Co. of California; C. V. 
Millikan of Tulsa, Amerada Petrole- 
um Corp.; W. M. O’Connor, Phila- 
delphia, Atlantic Refining Co.; B. E. 
Parsons of Los Angeles, General Pe- 


troleum Corp. of California; F. O. 
Prior of Tulsa, Stanolind Oil & Gas 
Co.; Dewitt T. Ring of Columbus, 
Ohio Fuel Gas Co.; A. C. Rubel of 
Los Angeles, Union Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia; E. H. Salrin of Houston, 
Tide Water Associated Oil Ca.; J. 
R. Suman of Houston, Humble Oil 
& Refining Co. 

Appointed: O. D. Donnell of Find- 


lay, Ohio Oil Co.; C. H. Kountz of 
Independence, Sinclair Prairie Oil 
Co.; R. B. Lloyd of Los Angeles, 
Lloyd Corp., Ltd.; John M. Lovejoy 
of New York, Seaboard Oil Corp. of 


Deiaware; J. Edgar Pew of Phila- 
delphia, Sun Oil Co, 
Refining 


Elected: C. R. Barton of New York, 


Tide Water Associated Oil Co.; C. B. 
Buerger of Pittsburgh, Gulf Oil 
Corp.; W. F. Burt of New York, So- 


cony-Vacuum Oil Co.; Fayette B. 
Dow of Washington, National Petro- 
leum Assn.; R. W. Hanna of San 
Francisco, Standard Oil Co. of Cali- 
fornia; G. W. Hanneken of Cleveland, 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio; C. L. Hen- 
derson of Wichita, Kans., Vickers Pe- 
troleum Co.; A. M. Kelley of Los An- 
geles, Richfleld Oil Corp.; E. A. La- 
comble of St. Louis, Shell Oil Corp.; 
E. R. Lederer of Bradford, Pa., 
Bradford Oil Refining Co.; W. F. 
Lowe of Tulsa, Natural Gasoline 
Assn. of America; W. W. Lowe of 
New York, Cities Service Co. 
Walter Miller of Ponca City, Con- 
tinental Oil Co.; G. G. Oberfell of 
Bartlesville, Phillips Petroleum Co.; 
M. G. Paulus of Chicago, Standard 
Oil Co. of Indiana; A. E. Pew, Jr. of 
Philadelphia, Sun Oil Co.; C. R. 
Smith of New York, Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey; W. L. Stewart, Jr. 
of Los Angeles, Union Oil Co. of 
California; G. H. Taber, Jr. of New 
York, Sinclair Refining Co.; C. B. 
Watson of Chicago, Pure Oil Co. 
Appointed by president: Paul Bla- 
zer of Ashland, Ky., Ashland Refin- 
ing Co.; C. M. Boggs of Arkansas 
City, Kanotex Refining Co.; E. J. 
Henry of Philadelphia, Atlantic Re- 
fining Co.; R. B. Jones of Wichita 
Falls 


Panhandle Producing & Refin- 
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ing Co.; W. S. S. Rodgers of New| 
York, The Texas Co. 





Marketing 

Elected: H. T. Ashton of St. Louis, | 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.; W. T. Atkins | 
of Kansas City, Skelly Oil Co.; W. C. | 
Burns of New York, Richfield Oil | 
Corp. of New York; J. W. Carnes of | 
New York, Sinclair Refining Co.; J. 
D. Collins of New York, Tide Water | 
Associated Oil Co.; R. K. Davies of | 
San Francisco, Standard Oil Co. of | 
California; H. W. Dodge of New|! 
York, The Texas Co.; S. B. Eckert of 
Philadelphia, Sun Oil Co.; H. D.| 
Frueauff of New York, Cities Serv- 
ice Oil Co.; B. I. Graves of San Fran- 
cisco, Tide Water Associated Oil Co.; 
R. T. Haslam of New York, Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. 

A. N. Hughes of Bartlesville, Phil- 
lips Petroleum Co.; Allan Jackson of 
Chicago, Standard Oil Co. of Indi- | 
ana; V. H. Kelly of Los Angeles, 
Union Oil Co. of California; L. T. | 
Kittinger of New York, Shell Union 
Oil Co.; R. W. McDowell of Tulsa, | 
Mid-Continent Petroleum Corp.;/| 
George C. Morris of Chicago, Pure 
Oil Co.; C. S. Smith of Cleveland, Na- 
tional Refining Co.; W. C. Violette of | 
Louisville, Standard Oil Co. of Ken- | 
tucky; W. C. Yeager of Philadelphia, 
Atlantic Refining Co. 


| 


Appointed by president: W. H. Fer- 
guson of Denver, Continental Oil Co.; 
W. V. Hartmann of Pittsburgh, Gulf 
Oil Corp.; B. L. Majewski of Chicago, 
Deep Rock Oil Corp.; E. B. Reeser of 
3arnsdall Corp.; C. L. Suhr of 
Oil City, Pa., The Pennzoil Co. 


Tulsa, 


New Illinois Fields 
Use Electric Power 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
Nov. 22.—Electrical- 
individual pumping 
units will be the predominant 
method of pumping wells in the 
new Illinois fields, if plans of 
at least two major operators are 
followed generally by other pro- 
ducers. 

The Carter Oil Co., large oper- 
ators in the Louden pool, al-| 
ready has planned to use this! 
method on its wells. The com- 
pany has built a repressuring | 
plant in the field in order to re- 
turn what little gas is produced 
to the oil producing horizon, | 
and is reported to have under 


TULSA, 
ly-driven, 


consideration the plan of in- 
stalling a generator at this 


plant in order to manufacture 
its own electrical energy. 

The Texas Corp., major oper- 
ator in the Salem pool, has de- 
cided to use the _ individual 
pumping jacks, but will buy its 
electrical energy from a power 
company, it is said. 

The volume of gas in the two 
new fields is relatively small 
and the pressure low. A major- 
ity of the wells so far, it is said, 
have had a short flowing life. 
One of the major cperators in 
the field is reported to have had 
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less than 10 wells that would 


flow their production after be- 


ing brought in. Production is al- | 
most wholly by pumping. 

The nature of the fields and 
the spacing of the wells offer 
certain disadvaritages in the 
use of central powers. Individ- 
ual pumping units operated with 
gas engines are not feasible due 
to the small volume of gas pro- 
duced. Weather conditions, 


‘especially in the winter months, 


make the hauling of motor fuel 
quite a task. 





Mrs. R. M. McFarlin Dies 


N. P.N. News Bureau 

TULSA, Nov. 21.—Mrs. Rob- 
ert M. McFarlin, aged 70, wife of 
the millionaire oil man and 
banker of Tulsa, died at a hos- 
pital in San Antonio, Tex., Nov. 
18. Funeral services were held 
Nov. 21 at the McFarlin Memo- 
rial Methodist church, Norman, 
Okla., which was one of the 
many religious and educational! 
institutions benefitting from Mr. 
and Mrs. McFarlin’s generosity. 
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MOTORDOM’S 1939 PREVIEW 


Each year NATIONAL PETRO- 
LEUM NEWS John W. 
Thompson, staff writer, to New 
York to cover the automobile shows 
from the oil man’s viewpoint. 


sends 


Thompson spent last week attend- 
ing the New York shows. In this 
article, he introduces to the oil in- 
dustry its newest customers—the 
new cars of 1939. 


Herein the oil marketer will find 
interestingly described the new mod- 
els and the new “faces” which give 
these customers an entirely changed 
appearance from their 1938 breth- 
ren. 

Many cars have had their “in- 
nards” changed around—new bat- 
tery locations, new shifting and 
steering mechanisms, coiled springs, 
more hypoid axles and other new 
features—all described in_ this 
article. 


1938 


By John W. Thompson 


N. P. N. Staff Writer 


NEW YORK 
Central Palace, 
the maternity hospital of the auto- 
mobile industry for many years, has 
again fulfilled its job of officially pre- 
senting the new model cars for 1939. 
Presented at the 39th National 
Automobile Show, which concluded at 
the Palace here Nov. 18, were ap- 
proximately 200 models and chassis 
representing 18 makes of cars, ten 
makes of commercial vehicles, and 50 
displays of accessories, scientific, 
safety and action exhibits. 
Augmenting the main event at the 
Palace, General Motors also set up 
a display of its cars at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, while Chrysler pre- 
sented its own line of four cars in its 
display room in the Chrysler building, 
in addition to its Palace showing. 
Ford, not being a member of the 
Automobile Manufacturers Assn. 
which sponsored the Show, did not 
display at the Palace, but set up its 
own show with its complete line at 
the Ford sales room on Broadway. 
A quick survey of the field reveals 
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1939 to be a 
changes and 
provements. 
Front ends of most of the 
models have been completely re- 
styled, many of them with a prow- 
type nose which has eliminated the 
radiator grille entirely and moved it 
into the catwalk section. Bodies have 
been widened and on some cars in 
the General Motors group wider wind- 
shields now make possible a wider 
angle of vision. 
The running 


year of 
minor 


major body 
mechanical im- 


new 


board comes a step 
nearer oblivion, with many of. the 
1939 cars having a lower centdr of 
gravity which puts the car floor dloser 
to the curb. “With or without running 
boards” is an optional feature pn a 
number of models for next year. 

The feature most attractive to the 
popular mind is the general swing 
on the new cars to the remote} con- 
trol, or steering wheel, gear |shift 
lever, similar to the design introduced 
by Pontiac, Cadillac and LaSalle in 
1938. Practically all 1939 models,} with 
the exception of the Ford group, the 


’ 
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The hypoid rear axle has been newly 


adopted by Oldsmobile, Pontiac, Nash 
and Nash Lafayette for 1939. The Pontiac 
axle is shown here 


standard Chevrolet and Plymouth, the 
Bantam, and the Overland and Willys, 
offer a steering wheel shift lever 
either as standard or optional equip- 
ment. 


Certainly a feature of the 1939 
models is Ford’s swing to hydraulic 
brakes on the Ford, the new Mer- 
cury, and the Lincoln-Zephyr. Over- 
land has also adopted hydraulic 
brakes. This leaves only the Bantam, 
Lincoln V-12, and the Willys using 
mechanical brakes. 


Some new models have been intro- 
duced for 1939. Most publicized is the 
Ford-built Mercury V-8, with a 95- 
horsepower engine and a wheelbase 
four inches longer than the Ford 85. 


Havinc purchased the body dies 
formerly used on the Cord, Hupp has 
introduced a new low-priced six hav- 
ing 101-horsepower. A _ four-cylinder 
Hupp with similar body lines will be 
introduced later. 


Oldsmobile has introduced a small 
six, the Series 60, to augment its 
regular six and eight line. The 60 en- 
gine has a piston displacement of 216 
cubic inches, compared to 230 cubic 
inches on the larger six. The wheel- 
base of the new six is 115 inches, 
and 120 inches for the larger Olds 
six and eight. 


The Pontiac six and eight has been 
augmented by a shorter six, but us- 
ing the same engine as the larger 
six. The new Pontiac six has a 115- 
inch wheelbase, while that of the large 
six is 120 inches. 


The Packard Super Eight for 1939 
is much lower in price than its 1938 
predecessor, as a result of the con- 
solidation of the 320-cubic inch Super 
Eight engine and the “120” chassis. 
The “120”, as well as the Six and 
the Twelve, are continued. 


The Overland 39, a new slightly 
higher priced companion for the 
Willys, makes its bow for 1939. While 
both the Willys and the Overland are 
powered with a 134.2 cubic inch en- 
gine, the Overland develops 62 horse- 
power at 3600 r.p.m., as compared 
with 48 horsepower at 3200 r.p.m. for 
the Willys. Lighter pistons, higher 
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compression ratio (6.35 to 1), and a 
fixed jet downdraft carburetor con- 
tribute to the Overland’s increase in 
power. 


Dodge and Plymouth have adopted 
independent front wheel springing, the 
design being quite similar to that used 
on Chrysler and DeSoto last year. 
Chevrolet has discontinued the en- 
closed Dubonnet type of independent 
springing on its Master DeLuxe model 
in favor of the parellel link type with 
the whole assembly being mounted on 
the front cross member as a _ unit. 
With the exception of the Master 
Chevrolet, all General Motors cars 
now use this method of front spring- 
ing. 

Pontiac’s new rear leaf spring in- 
cludes three helper leaves beneath the 
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The alligator-type hood, adopted by Pon- 

tiac for 1939, shows the accessibility which 

this type of hood provides for minor 
servicing 


main leaves, a design which permits 
the car to ride as comfortably with 
two passengers as with six. 

The coiled rear spring, introduced 
on the Buick in 1938, is continued, 
and has now also been adopted by 
Oldsmobile. Rubber mounted radius 
rods and a cross link hold the axle in 
position. Packard continues to use 
rear springs fitted with rubber but- 
tons and oil-impregnated metal but- 
tons between the leaves. 


Oldsmobile, Nash, Nash Lafayette, 
and Pontiac are added to the list of 
cars equipped with hypoid rear axles. 
In addition to these, the list now in- 
cludes Buick, Cadillac, Chevrolet, 
Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge, Graham, 
Hupmobile 8, LaSalle, Lincoln-Zephyr, 
Packard, Plymouth, and Studebaker. 
(On the Nash and Nash Lafayette 
line only the two and four-door se- 
dans are hypoid-equipped.) 

Only Oldsmobile offers the auto- 
matic transmission. This is optional 
equipment, and is similar to that used 
optionally on Olds and Buick in 1938. 
With the majority of the cars adopt- 


ing the steering wheel shift lever in 
1939, the interest in this device has 
run high. That it is here to stay 
seems a certainty, at least until a 
low cost automatic transmission is 
developed. Its simplicity of operation 
—it involves no lesson in new shift- 
ing—attracted interest at the New 
York Show. 


Hudson, in addition to the remote 
control shift lever, still offers its Elec- 
tric Hand shift as optional equipment. 
Hudson, incidentally, has dropped the 
Terraplane name, and now offers three 
lines of cars, all bearing the Hudson 
name. Chevrolet has a vacuum booster 
attachment in connection with its re- 
mote shift lever, which is offered as 
optional equipment. 


An interesting development in the 
transmission overdrive is the Warner 
Gear overdrive unit now offered on 
the Studebaker, Chrysler, DeSoto, 
Nash, Graham, Hupmobile, and Pack- 
ard. Where formerly the overdrive 
went into operation automatically at 
some set speed, such as 40 miles per 
hour, whether the driver desired it 
or not, the new overdrive provides 
a means of returning to direct drive 
at any time the operator wishes. 


As operated on the Packard, where 
the overdrive is newly adopted this 
year, the overdrive is brought into 
operation, when the car has reached 
a speed of 30 miles per hour or 
more, by simply lifting the foot on 
the accelerator pedal. Return to third 
speed is instantaneous when the ac- 
celerator pedal is pressed down 


slightly beyond the full throttle posi- 
tion. Full range of accelerator con- 
trol then may be had without a re- 
turn to overdrive. Fourth speed can 
be returned by taking the foot from 
the accelerator pedal momentarily. 


Only two cars in the 1939 line-up, 
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The coiled rear spring, shown here on the 
1939 Buick, has also been adopted by 
Oldsmobile for 1939 
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Willys and Hupmobile have engines 
with compression ratios of less than 
6 to 1. Engines with compression ra- 
tios of 65 to 1 or higher include 
Cadillac 75, Cadillac V-16, Chrysler 
Royal, Chrysler Imperial, DeSoto, 
Dodge, Graham Supercharger, Hud- 
son 112, Lincoln-Zephyr, Packard Six, 
and Plymouth. The Chrysler Imperial 
has the highest compression ratio of 
6.8 to 1, and with an optional head, 
7.45 to 1. 


Alligator-type hoods are used this 
year by Nash, Graham, Studebaker, 
Overland, Willys, Pontiac, LaSalle, 
Cadillac, Olds, Hupp, Ford, Mercury, 
and Lincoln-Zephyr. Hudson uses the 
one piece top hood, similar to the al- 
ligator type, except that it hinges 
from the front, with the latch release 
lever being located inside the front 
driving compartment. 


Barreries are located under the 
hood on the following 1939 cars: Hud- 
son, Graham, Studebaker, Overland, 
Willys, Pontiac, Olds, Buick, Ford, 
Mercury, and Lincoln-Zephyr. 


With the lowering of radiator grilles 
in some cars, radiators have been 
lowered to more completely intercept 
the air stream. This is particularly 
noticeable in the DeLuxe Ford and 
the Mercury. The fan of the 85-horse- 
power Ford engine and the Mercury’s 
95-horsepower engine is mounted di- 
rectly onto the crankshaft. A similar 
fan location is found on the Oldsmo- 
bile 80 engine. 


Incidentally, the new DeLuxe Ford 
and Mercury engines are probably the 
most accessible in the 1939 line-up, 
due to the fact that the top hood sec- 
tion and half of the side sections lift 
as one piece. 


Each succeeding year bring new and 
improved methods of increasing the 
road stability of the cars. Oldsmobile, 
Cadillac and Pontiac, for example, 


have obtained more accurate control 
and reduced steering wheel whip by 


























































an improved steering geometry. A 
cross drag link actuated by the steer- 
ing gear pitman arm is supported at 
the right side by an idler lever sym- 
metrically located with respect to the 
pitman arm. The drag link to each 
wheel steering arm is ball-jointed to 
the cross drag link at a point inside 
the pitman arm and idler lever ball 
sockets. 


The design of the Chevrolet Master 
DeLuxe steering gear and roller shaft 
housings is changed to allow for an 
entirely new mounting arrangement 
to adapt it to a direct connection be- 
tween the pitman arm and tie rods. 
By connecting the pitman arm direct- 
ly to the tie rods, the drag link is 
eliminated and the left steering 
knuckle arm is considerably simpli- 
fied in shape. 


Ride stabilizers and sway elimina- 
tors appear in a variety of forms on 
the new cars. In general, these bars 
function like the coil of a spring. If 
one side of the car rises or drops 
faster than the other side, the sta- 
bilizer bar tends to reduce this con- 





Control Wire 


The steering wheel shift lever is now 
offered, either optionally or as standard 
equipment, on the majority of the 1939 
cars, the DeSoto shift lever is shown 


nere 








h srd and Mercury braking system. The foot brake is of the hydraulic type 

he ord and Mercur rakin 

to all four wheels, and the hand brake is mounted under the left side of the instrument 
panel and actuates the rear brakes through cables 
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Looking down on the engine of the 1939 
DeLuxe Ford, with the hood entirely 
removed 


dition by the bar’s twisting resist- 
ance. In practically all cases, metal-to- 
metal contact of the support points is 
eliminated by the use of rubber bush- 
ings. 


Rubber-bushed rear shackles are 
used this year on the Cadillac 61 and 
LaSalle, Graham, Overland, and Pack- 
ard (except the Twelve). Others re- 
quiring no lubrication include Buick, 
Ford, Lincoln-Zephyr, Mercury, and 
Oldsmobile. 


Tere are more headlamps recessed 
in fenders on the 1939 cars, with 
glasses and bevels curved to match 
the sweep of the fenders. Those ad- 
opting this design include Graham, 
Lincoln-Zephyr, Mercury, Ford De- 
Luxe, Chrysler, DeSoto, Dodge, Ply- 
mouth, Studebaker, Nash, and the 
Hudson 6 and 8. 


And as the general public applauds 
the sleek lines and mechanical im- 
provements of the 1939 automobiles, 
design engineers are already at work 
on a lump of clay which will very 
soon now be shaped into a 1940, or 
even a 1941, design. 


Next year will bring still more im- 
provements. Rear-engined drives, fully 
automatic hydraulic transmissions, air 
springs — these and many more are 
future possibilities. 


Auto Show officials, highly encour- 
aged by the enthusiastic approval 
given the new models by the public, 
are confident of an upturn in the 
automobile business. Although the in- 
dustry sold approximately only half 
the number of units during the 1938 
model year that it sold during the 
same period in 1937, curbstone pre- 
dictions offer sales estimates of three- 
and-one-half to four million units for 
the 1939 season. This represents about 
one million over the 1938 figure. 
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Growing Popularity of Diesel Engines 
Is Indicated In Truck Show Exhibits 
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ONnow 


is is one of several 149-inch International diesel-powered trucks 
The semi-trailer has a capacity of 3985 gallons 


By John W. Thompson 


N. P. N. Staff Writer 








DANGER - INFLAMMABLE 


of 6685 gallons 


The National Motor Truck Show held in New York Nov. 11 to 18 


was the most successful in history, with more than 100 exhibits of the 


latest in motors, truck bodies and auxiliary equipment. 


In this article, John W. Thompson, NPN staff writer and automotive 


expert, takes the reader through the truck show, pointing out high- 


lights of the exhibits and discussing points of special interest to persons 


engaged in transporting petroleum products, which the casual observer 


might overlook. 


H ELD in New York for the 


first time since its inception, the Na- 
tional Motor Truck Show this year had 
for its theme, “Highway Transporta- 
tion Serves Everyone”, and stressed the 
utility of the motor truck to consum- 
er, business man, merchant, and man- 
ufacturer. 

Spreading itself out like a huge 
panorama in the Port of New York 
Authority building, the show brought 
under one roof a who’s-who of the 
truck and truck equipment field and 
presented a lifelike catalog of the lat- 
est truck improvements and equip- 
ment developments. 

An observing individual here re- 
marked that it would be possible to 
build a complete truck from the parts 
on display at the show, held Nov. 11 
to 18. 

A quick survey of the equipment at 
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this, the largest show of its kind ever 
held, revealed that this observer knew 
whereof he spoke. 

For throughout the 160,000 square 
feet devoted to the 100 or more exhib- 
its, there were available the following 
elements, among many others, which 
would build themselves into a com- 
pleted truck: 

Spark and compression ignition en- 
gines, multi-speed transmissions, two- 
speed rear axles, drive shafts, steering 
mechanisms, wheels, tires, air brakes, 
bodies of many descriptions, horns, 
safety signal lights; and in case you 
should be assembling a tank truck, 
there were all the elements necessary 

completed truck tanks, valves, fit- 
tings, hose, meters, and vents—not to 
forget a meter which registers the 
truck’s fuel consumption. 

Diesel engines were in the forefront 


hauling gasoline in Ohio, similar to 
while the four-wheel trailer holds 2700 gallons, 














yne displayed at National 
making a total payload 


of interest, with both two-cycle and 
four-cycle diesels making their 1939 
bow. 

General Motors introduces 12 new 
diesel models for next year, six of 
which are of the cab-over-engine type 
and six of conventional designed, all 
designed for the medium and heavy 
duty field. 


Tue G. M. diesels are of the two 
cycle principle, which means that every 
downward stroke of the piston is a 
power stroke. Therefore, the two- 
cycle has twice as many power strokes 
per revolution as the conventional four- 
cycle engine, with the result that half 
the number of cylinders in the G. M. 
diesel will do the same amount of 
work. A three-cylinder engine of the 
two-cycle type is comparable to a six- 
cylinder engine of conventional four- 
cycle design, according to G. M. 

The objectionable exhaust odor has 
been eliminated to a great extent in 
the G. M. diesels, according to the 
company’s statement. A supercharged 
air intake maintains a greater air vol- 
ume in the cylinder than is necessary 
for complete combustion, and air from 
the supercharger is also used to expel 
the exhaust gases. 

International Harvester Co. for the 
first time exhibited one of its diesel- 
powered trucks, although they have 
been on the market for some time. 
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The unit displayed was a four-wheel 
model. 

The International line of diesels in- 
cludes six four-wheel models ranging 
in rated capacity from 3 to 7% tons, 
and five six-wheel models ranging from 
2% to 15 tons. Diesel power plants in 
all these models are the Cummins 
four and six cylinder types. 

Dodge has introduced a diesel pow- 
ered 3-ton chassis, with the engine in- 
cluding a number of features including 
the following: an automatic injection 
advance which times fuel injections 
according to engine speed; a simpli- 
fied injection pump with six plungers 
arranged in a circle having no crank- 
shaft and only one relief valve; and 
a high-turbulence method of thorough- 
ly mixing fuel and air for more uni- 
form and complete combustion. The 
engine is of the 4-cycle type and has 
six cylinders, developing 95  horse- 
power maximum at a governed speed 
of 2600 r.p.m. 

Mack is another truck manufacturer 
to announce a diesel engine of its own 
manufacture. It operates on the Lan- 
Ova system, and is of 4-cycle 6-cylin- 
der design. At the present time the 
Mack-Lanova is being built in a single 
size—519 cubic inch displacement, and 
developing 131 horsepower at 2000 
r.p.m. Injection equipment consists of 
a flange-mounted multiple-unit injec- 
tion pump and pintle-type nozzles, and 
is controlled by an exclusive governor 
which regulates the timing of injection 
with regard to both speed and load. 

Evidence of the diesel engine push- 
ing down into the light duty truck 
field is seen in the development of the 
Hercules diesel as a replacement unit 
in Ford V-8 trucks. This is a 4-cylinder 
engine, and has the same mounting 
dimensions as the standard Ford V-8 
gasoline engine. All parts needed to 
make a complete changeover to full 
diesel power are included in the unit 
“package”; no major changes in the 
Ford chassis, frame or dash assembly 
are necessary, it is said. 

The Cummins diesel, also on display 
at the show, featured a fuel distribu- 
tion system which has a single plunger, 
valveless pump and a distributor disc 
which accurately meters and delivers 
the fuel charge to all injectors alike. 
The adjustment is set at the factory 
and is self-compensating for wear, thus 
providing at all speeds and identically 
equal fuel charge to all injectors con- 
tinuously. 

The Franklin air-cooled engine, made 
by the Aircooled Motors Corp., now 
offers a heavy duty power plant for 
the truck, industrial and power fields. 
The cylinders, made of chrome-nickel 
iron, are individually cast and are 
cooled directly by air, with no water 
circulation system required. The cyl- 
inders are screwed into an aluminum 
head while at high temperature, thus 
making a permanent union. 

A 50-horsepower Franklin air-cooled 
engine has also been developed which 
is claimed to be the only aircraft en- 
gine today carrying government ap- 
proval for the use of standard 70 
octane gasoline and ordinary 14 mm. 
automotive type spark plugs. This en- 
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gine, made with aluminum alloys for 
aircraft use, is also made with iron 
alloys for use in the light commercial 
truck field. The engine itself is of 
the 4-cylinder, horizontally-opposed 
type. 

The show featured a truck unit 
equipped to burn propane-butane as 
a fuel, being furnished with a refrig- 
erated manifold attachment. In this 
system, the fuel is carried under pres- 
sure as a liquid. It flows from the 
tank under its own pressure, elimi- 
nating the fuel pump, and goes to 
a unit which is made up of an air- 
fuel mixer and two pressure regu- 
lators. 

The first regulator reduces this 
pressure from tank pressure to from 
5 to 15 pounds, depending upon the 
amount of refrigeration desired. The 
second regulator further reduces the 
pressure to slightly below atmospheric 
so that the fuel flow is stopped auto- 
matically when the ignition is cut off. 

In the engine operation, when more 
power is required, the refrigeration 
may be used to cool the ingoing fuel 
charge, allowing a greater charge of 
cool gas to enter the engine. This 
cool gas also cools the valves, pistons 
and cylinder walls, reducing oil and 
water temperatures. 

Of particular interest on the im- 
proved engines of the Continental Mo- 
tors Corp. is the design of intake 
ports, providing a more uniform gas 
charge to each cylinder. Each cyl- 
inder has practically its own intake 
passage which extends from the com- 
mon passage at the carburetor to the 
intake valve throat. Smoother opera- 
tion at all speeds and improved fuel 
economy are claimed. 

Those interested in the transporta- 
tion of gasoline and fuel oil found 
much of interest at the Truck Show. 

The Fruehauf Trailer Co. introduced 
its frameless semi-trailer truck tank 
unit, in which the tank serves as the 
frame for the rear wheels and the 
fifth wheel. 

The A. W. Wheaton Brass Works, 
in a display of modern valves, fittings 
and streamlined faucets, featured its 
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diagram shows the additional pay- 


load space provided on the Chevrolet by 
the popular cab-over-engine type of truck 


compared to the conventional truck 
design 





The outer and inner wheels of a differen- 


dual wheel assembly, ready for in- 
stallation of drum, rims and tires 





This unit is indicative of the high degree of craftsmanship now at work fabricating 


transportation equipment for the oil industry. 


This truck tank holds 1800 gallons, 


divided into 5 compartments 
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new removable emergency valve and 
its selective multiple valve. 

The emergency valve, known as the 
Type 210, can be removed in its en- 
tirety by means of a turn with a 
long-handled wrench which extends 
to the bottom of the tank compart- 
ment. Wheaton claims that this re- 
movable feature eliminates the ne- 
cessity of steaming out the tank or 
removing the entire valve from the 
piping and compartment outlet. 

The selective multiple valve is a 
condensed and weight-saving mani- 
fold valve which permits draining 
from only one compartment at a 
time. Selection of the compartment 
to be drained is quickly made by 
means of a selector dial which is 
easily rotated to line up with the op- 


erating lever. Complete. drainage is 
assured, as the valve is installed at 
an angle, permitting a downward 


pitch of the piping from the com- 
partment outlets. 

At the display of the Philadelphia 
Valve Co., a fuel oil truck was shown 
equipped with that company’s 5-way 
pump control valve, a feature of the 
exhibit which included fittings, valves 
and piping extensions for tank truck 


delivery use. 
The 5-way pump control valve, 
which is equipped with a plainly 


marked dial for the operator’s guid- 
ance, makes possible the following 
operations simply by turning the 
valve pointer to the proper sector 
on the dial: (1) to pump from un- 
derground storage tank into any com- 
partment of truck tank, to suck 
through the hose on the reel, or to 
use pump independently; (2) to pump 
from the compartment through the 








This six-wheel truck of the Tide Water Associated Oil Co. is equipped with differential 


dual wheels on the trailing third axle. 


Each wheel on the axle is permitted to turn 


independently of the others, thus eliminating tire drag 


hose reel and by-pass the meter, or 
to discharge through a valve and by- 
pass the hose reel; (3) to unload a 
compartment by gravity through the 
meter; (4) to unload compartment by 
gravity and by-pass the meter; and 
(5) to pump from the compartment 
through the meter and hose reel, or 
to discharge through the valve _ in- 
stead of the hose reel. 


The growing tendency to reduce 
tank truck weight by allowing the 
tank itself to serve as a frame or a 
beam is further shown in the dis- 
play at the show of the Davisbilt 
“Beamtank”, made by the Davis Weld- 
ing & Mfg. Co. Intended for use on 
conventional trucks, the tank itself 
is used as a beam to carry its own 
load, much the same as the frameless 
trailer tank is used to carry its own 
load, even up to capacities of 4000 
gallons and over. 


In place of bolsters, the Davisbilt 





The new Mack-Lanova diesel engine was one of the many on display at the National 
Motor Truck Show. Dodge has also officially announced a diesel engine truck, while 
General Motors and International each offer 12 diesel-powered truck models for 1939 


tank is provided with suspension mem- 
bers somewhat similar to those in the 
frameless trailer tank, thus saving 
considerable weight in the truck as 
a whole, as well as providing con- 
siderable space for piping. The tank 
supports are fastened to the frame 
about one-third of the way in from 
each end of the tank, with the for- 
ward supports having rubber mount- 
ings. Opposite these supports and 
within the tank shell are tank heads 
or ring stiffeners. 


Also on display was the new dual 
tank, or “Twin-Tank” unit made by 
the Butler Mfg. Co. This unit, which 
consists of twin cylindrical tanks 
mounted side by side as a part of 
the chassis frame, claims a bottom 
strength of eight times more than the 
conventional oval tank of the same 
height and width. Likewise, its ver- 
tical shear strength is said to be 
twice greater. 


Designed to provide a lightweight 
construction with a high factor of 
safety, this type of unit in the past 
has been used for hauling casinghead 
gasoline under pressure, but is now 
offered for transport service in haul- 
ing regular motor gasoline. The unit 
is made complete as a_ semi-trailer 
unit, with rear axle assembly, power 
brakes and fifth wheel. 


A tire-saving device, universally ap- 
plicable to all trailers and trucks with 
trailing third axles, are the differen- 
tial dual wheels, a product of the De- 
troit Compensating Axle Corp. In- 
stead of locking the two tires to- 
gether on a single wheel, the tires 
are freed by mounting them on sepa- 
rate wheels, one within the other, by 
means of telescoping hubs. At the 
same time dual-wheel braking is pro- 
vided. A clutch member within the 
wheels, operated by brake pressure, 
locks the two wheels together for 
equal and simultaneous braking on 
all tires. 

The differential dual wheels elimi- 
nate tire drag, and the manufacturer 
claims that this device effects an 
economy of 100 per cent in tires and 
10 per cent in gasoline. 

Compressed air continues to serve 
the trucking industry well. Although 
the principal application is in the use 
of air brakes, compressed air is now 
being used to operate horns, sanders 
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Crack it and sell it 


Industrial plants aren't buying much 





fuel oil today but motorists are buying 
a lot of gasoline 


What's the answer? 


Dubbscracking will turn fuel oil 
you can't sell into Dubbscracked gasoline 
that commands the market and Dubbs- 
cracked furnace oil that sells readily 
It makes less heavy fuel oil to find a 
market—or it makes coke that you 
can sell any time 


Universal Oil Products Co ™\ Dubbs Cracking Process 


Chicago, Illinois Owner and Licensor 
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In place of bolsters, this new design of 
3 lar to those used in frameless trailer construction. The tank itself is used as a 
beam to carry the load 


for giving traction to rear wheels, and 
in some remote cases, as the actuat- 
ing force for shifting transmission 
gears. 

Air brakes are now available for 
all types of vehicles. At the show the 
Wagner Electric Corp. exhibited two 
types of air compressors — one, a 
vacuum-driven compressor for the 
small and medium sized low priced 
trucks, and the other a rotary com- 
pressor adaptable to all vehicles, large 
and small. 

Westinghouse 
veloped a system of independent 
trailer control through a_ separate 
trailer control air brake valve. Hand 
operated, this valve is designed for 
cab mounting, and it permits. the 
driver to keep his trailer units 
stretched and also provides an addi- 
tional safeguard during emergencies. 
This trailer control valve interferes 
in no way with the normal operation 
of the tractor and trailer brakes by 
the conventional foot valve. 

Nor has the matter of driving 
wheels been overlooked by the truck 
and equipment manufacturers. In ad- 
dition to the Four Wheel Drive truck 
units, the Marmon-Herrington Co. of- 
fers a conversion unit to make an all- 
wheel-drive unit of the smallest to 
the largest truck, whether it be a 
72-ton Ford or a 25-ton unit. 

Some equipment manufacturers, 
such as Trucktor, Thornton and Tim- 
ken, have greatly facilitated the job 
of transforming a four-wheel truck 
into a_six-wheel unit. Trailing or 
power third axles are now available 
in a variety of shapes and sizes. The 
Trucktor unit, ordinarily a trailing 
axle, can be made into a power axle 
by’ chain and sprocket drives from the 
original power axle. 

The Thornton drive, for use on a 
1% to 3-ton chassis, consists of two 
rear driving axles, a transfer case 
containing dual ratio transmission and 
located midway between the two axles, 
two high angular universal joints di- 
rectly connecting the transmission 
with the pinion shafts of both axles, 
two torque yokes, heavy duty dual 
spring assemblies mounted on the 
trunnion tube ends for walking beam 
action, deep channels that reinforce 
the truck frame members, shifter 
control, additional brake members, 
wheels and tires. 

Timken makes two types of dou- 
ble reduction drives for powering the 


engineers have de- 
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tank is provided with suspension members, 


four rear wheels of a six-wheel unit. 
One is the “through drive”, and the 
other is the “inter-axle differential 
drive’. In the former the forward 
and rear driving axles are directly 
connected by means of an interme- 
diate propeller shaft. 

In the “inter-axle differential drive”, 
a third differential is mounted in the 
double reduction driving unit in the 
forward driving axle. This compen- 
sates for any difference in diameter 
of the driving wheels, an advantage 
which the “through drive” does not 
have. 

Timken also exhibited at the show 
a tandem drive axle unit for six- 
wheelers, each rear axle having its 
own differential and propeller shaft, 
the latter passing through a torque 
divider which divides the power from 
the transmission between the two pro- 
peller shafts. 

Increasingly popular has been the 
two-speed axle, as manufactured by 
Timken and Eaton. The fundamental 
purpose of this type of rear axle is 
to provide a slow speed ratio for 
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greater pulling ability and a high 
speed ratio for higher road speed. 

The application of the whistle sig- 
nal to a variety of filling operations 
in the oil industry was brought out 
at the truck show by the Scully Sig- 
nal Co. with a simple whistle as a 
basis, and requiring only a _ few 
ounces of air pressure to give out a 
shrill note, this device is designed 
for use in loading truck tanks, bulk 
plant storage tanks, automobile fuel 
tanks, fuel oil tanks. The liquid enter- 
ing the tank displaces vapors which 
are expelled through the whistle. The 
whistle stops when the bottom of the 
stem is sealed. The length of the stem 
can be varied to suit individual re- 
quirements so that gauging can be 
done by the sound of the whistle. 

This same company has developed 
a portable quick connection for the 
hose nozzle in delivering fuel oil. The 
nozzle pipe is pressed through a dia- 
phragm of a pliable composition ma- 
terial, and remains in place through- 
out the filling operation. Plans are 
under way to develop a similar type 
of fill connection for use in making 
gasoline dumps at service stations. 


As the motor truck industry grows, 
so grows the list of manufacturers of 
auxiliary equipment and accessories. 
There is now on the market, for 
example, a tire saving device which 
flashes a red warning signal light on 
the instrument board of the truck if 
any tire falls below a pre-determined 
pressure — and not only that, but 
it indicates which wheel it is. 

With such ingenuity constantly at 
work, as exhibited at the Motor Truck 
Show, there need be no worry about 
the future progress of the truck in- 
dustry. 
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An exhibit of the Truck Show displaying a propane-butane conversion unit, in- 
stalled in place of conventional intake manifold and gasoline carburetor on a V-8 


Ford engine. In the center of the V-block is shown the refrigerated manifold, which 
replaces the gasoline manifold. Fuel from the tank enters the small primary pressure 
regulator shown just at the left of the breather. Next at the left is the combination 
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1ixer and low-pressure regulator. 


The air cleaner fits on the cylindrical side 


opening of the gas-air mixer 
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Reach for your share 
of tire profits - - 








E cry DAY REPLACEMENT tire business rolls right into your service stations. It’s business that 
you don’t have to help create. All you have to do is reach for it. And with the right kind of a tire 
selling plan, you can make money. 














With the Giant Plan, you as an oil jobber, can get into the tire business with your own 
lire—a brand that can be promoted exactly as you promote gasoline and oil sales—a brand 
on which you get complete price protection. Under the Giant special distributors’ plan, 
no one can undersell you on the same brand—an important consideration under today’s 
competitive marketing conditions. 


Why rot ¢o after those tire profits that are rolling through your service sta- 
tions right now? 


The Giant line is complete. With it you can offer tires and tubes for 

all makes of passenger cars, trucks and busses. And with our schedule 

of jobber discounts, you can compete with chain stores and mail order 
houses—at a_ profit. 


It will cost you nothing to get all the details about the 

Giant plan for oil jobbers. Just fill out the coupon and mail 

it today. You'll find that the plan we offer you will go a 
long way' toward increasing profits. 





THE GIANT TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


Mail this coupon 
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ADDRESS 
THE NEW 16 INCH GIANT DE LUXE. Seven rib design 
provides maximum safety and service. Runs quietly, TY 
stops quickly, wears down slowly and evenly, “ 
giving maximum, non-skid mileage. Every Giant - 
tire is protected by a written bonded guarantee STATE 
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Autemelive notes aND COMMENTS 


FROM THE NEW 


By John W. Thompson 


N. P. N. Staff Writer 


NEW YORK, Nov. 18 
& For the curious-minded, and who 
isn’t, the recent New York Auto 
Show was the pot at the end of the 
rainbow. For wherever a person turned 
—well, almost wherever—there was a 
working model of some new car me- 
chanical feature, all enameled and 
nickeled up, and with inevitable lever 
poking out in front for the folks to 
push or pull or step on. 

Many specially constructed  cut- 
away chassis were exhibited, some 
revolving in the deluxe manner on 
brilliantly carpeted turntables, and all 
showing the moving parts at work. 
One chassis on display was sliced 
lengthwise through the center, show- 
ing even a cross-section of the up- 
holstering, roof, and radiator. 


* * * 


But all was not automobiles that 
glittered at the show. No _ indeed. 
Among many others, there were 
booths where you could have your 
eye glasses cleaned, take out accident 
insurance, test your driving skill, and 
vote your opinion on traffic questions. 

This latter attraction, sponsored by 
the American Automobile Assn., asked 
those attending the show to cast their 
ballots giving their opinions on such 
auestions as back seat driving, horn 
blowing, and maximum speed limits. 

Incomplete returns from this bal- 
loting showed the trend of public 
opinion, as follows: 

Should pedestrians be compelled to 
obey stop and go signal lights? 

ROS; sais 2,140 St ae 237 

Should motorists be required to 
have their headlights and brakes in- 
spected periodically at official inspec- 
tion stations? 

Tes...... 24% | eer 239 

If there is to be a rigidly enforced 
maximum speed limit on the open 


highway, what do you think it should 
be? 


45 mph 50 mph 55 mph 
264 833 348 
60 mph 65 mph 70 mph 
429 126 167 


Should all horn blowing be pro- 
hibited except that necessary to pre- 
vent an accident? 

BE ak sists 1,220 PAD sin 550s 844 


Which one of the following has 
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been most effective in making you 
think seriously about accidents? 
Personal enforcement experiences 426 
Personal accident experiences.... 632 
Safety Educational Activities..... 1153 

Which one of the following annoys 
you the most? 


BOCK SCRt GIVING 056.2800 195 
NOW MATIWOTS © aac Sie.c cus lis/om cerns 403 
See eee ee 477 
RENIN ATR ory cs ce crsueie aisle a caualere 472 
ee errr 809 
IGEN “tOGUNE 5.6h.506 chose 77 
Dotble parking ........<.64. 80 
Turning from wrong lane.... 134 
Careless pedestrians ........ 419 


* * * 


Also exhibited at the AAA display 
was a miniature skyscraper set on a 
table. Also on the table were two 
miniature automobiles which were 
propelled against the building at dif- 
ferent speeds to illustrate the force 
of a head-on crash. As the cars hit 
the building, a small indicator shot up 
the front of the structure to measure 
the impact. 

The moral to be drawn from this 
little display is shown in the result. 
At 30 miles per hour, the car hits 
the building as hard as if it had been 
dropped from the third floor of the 
building, while at 60 miles per hour 
it hits with the same force as if it 
had been dropped from the 12th floor. 
In other words, a car traveling at 
twice the speed, hits with four times 
the force. 

A more dramatic method of illus. 
trating the force of automobile col- 
lisions might be accomplished by 
cracking together the heads of two 
careless drivers. Or do you think so. 


* * * 


Oldsmobile developed a novel meth- 
od of featuring, on the show chassis, 
its coil springs on all four wheels. 
In place of the steel springs, illu- 
minated neon tubing was used, mak- 
ing the springs stand out “like a sore 
thumb”, to borrow a phrase. 


* * * 


At the Pontiac exhibit, wall panels 
contained name plates of scores of 
cars that have, lo these many moons, 
passed on to oblivion — or to used 
car lots. How many of them can you 
recall: 

Lexington, Humber, Lozier, King 8, 
Madison 6, Barley 6, Wolverine, and 
Bobbs Special. 

Did you remember them all? You 


YORK AUTO SHOW 


did? How splendid. Your correspond- 
ent will rummage around in his trunk 
in the attic for a prize or something. 
Would you like that? You would? 
Really, folks, this mustn’t go on. 


*” * * 


Major round-and-round-she-goes-and- 
where-she-stops-nobody-knows Bowes 
spent considerable time on the open- 
ing day of the show, getting his pic- 
ture took in front of this and that 
Chrysler car and shaking hands with 
this and that vice president in charge 
of sales. 

In fact, it seemed that wherever 
your correspondent went the Major 
was sure to go. At the time, the urge 
sprang up in your correspondent’s 
breast to tell the Major of your cor- 
respondent’s fine progress with the 
tuba, in the hope, of course, that the 
Major might start your correspondent 
on the road to “fame”. But while 
thinking of an appropriate opening, 
your correspondent became thirsty and 
decided to buy a root beer instead. 

Or are you interested? Your cor- 
respondent thought not. 


* * a 


One or two paying guests at the 
auto show were heard to mumble 
through their beards something about 
the rather unconventional policy of 
the car manufacturers in charging 
admission to a show which is put on 
for the purpose of getting you to 
buy something. In other words, you 
pay for the privilege of becoming a 
prospect. 

This is not a new note to the car 


‘ manufacturers’ ears. It has been the 


fly in their coffee for some years. 
But one must defray expenses, mustn’t 
one. Then too, why upset the banana 
cart if the prospects keep lining up 
at the ticket window year after year. 


* * * 


It should be recorded in this learned 
column that the theme of the recently 
concluded New York Auto Show was 
“Automobiles For America’s Prog- 
ress”. 

Your correspondent regrets that he 
was not consulted when the matter 
of slogans was under discussion by 
the show officials, for he had some 
pips, as, for example, “Forward, Mo- 
tor Vehicles of the Nation”, or “Swing 
It, Auto Industry”, or “Hail To The 
Motor Industry, Leader Of Them All”, 
or ——— is that enough. 

Oh well, maybe next year. 
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If you are an Independent jobber looking for a reliable 
source of supply, you will find Champlin has a proposi- 
tion that is right down your alley. For nearly a quarter- 
century Champlin has been supplying jobbers through- 
out the middle west with a complete line of petroleum 
products that are quality plus year in and year out. Get 


the facts on Champlin. 


General Offices at Enid, Oklahoma. . 
complete stocks of Lubricants at Hutchinson, Kansas and Superior, Nebras- 


ka... Warehouses at Lincoln, Omaha, Grand Island and Superior, Nebras- 
kz, Mason City, lowa, Denver, Colorado, and Springfield, Missouri. 
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Truck Notes FROM NATIONAL TRUCK SHOW 


NEW YORK, Nov. 17 
& The multitude of diesel-powered 
trucks on display at the recent 
National Truck Show here, naturally 
resulted in wide smiles on the faces 
of the diesel manufacturers. Many 
felt that the sheer magnitude of the 
diesel representation would prove to 
some of the skeptical that the prog- 
ress made by this type of engine is 
not to be under-estimated. 

Additional impetus was given the 
diesel by General Motors’ and Inter- 
national’s displaying the fact that 
each would have available 12 diesel- 
equipped truck models for 1939. 

Other developments which contribu- 
ted to making the truck show diesel- 
conscious included the introduction of 
the Mack and the Dodge diesels, and 
the Hercules “replacement package” 
which contained a diesel engine and 
all parts for complete replacement in 
the V-8 Ford truck chassis. 

However, in spite of this fine show- 
ing, some oil company fleet operators 
at the show were still scratching their 
heads in doubt over the advantage of 
the diesel in the eastern territory. 

According to a diesel engine sales- 
man, who admitted that some fleet op- 
erators don’t like diesels, there are 
some who don’t like spinach either, 
but the doctor says it’s good for them. 

“It’s the same with diesels,” he 
commented. 

* * * 


Throughout the period of the truck 
show Jack Winchester strolled through 
the aisles, and stopped here and there 


Notes FROM S.A. 


Approximately 200 automotive en- 
gineers, truck and equipment manu- 
facturers, and fleet operators attended 
the three-day sessions of the SAE at 
the Hotel New Yorker at New York on 
November 14-16. 


* * * 


M. C. Horine, Mack Mfg. Co., in a 
plea not for more truck tire sizes, 
but for better truck tire sizes, ven- 
tured the following opinion: 


“In its very fundamentals the pres- 
ent system of sizes and capacities of 
pneumatic truck tires is wrong and is 
responsible for a great deal of diffi- 
culty and hardship in the truck in- 
dustry. Tires are essentially accesso- 
ries. Regardless of how they have 
affected the development of motor 
truck design, the vehicle was here 
first. And before the vehicle, there 
was always the load and the body 
to contain the load. So it would have 
been logical had the sizes in which 


to talk with exhibitors and to greet 
friends in the industry, of which he 
has many. To the casual observer, 
Winchester could have been classified 
as just a curious visitor himself. 


But to those who read their show 
programs, Jack Winchester was re- 
vealed as the president of the truck 
show, and a large measure of its suc- 
cess was due to his ceaseless efforts. 
He also finds time to direct the ac- 
tivities of the automotive transporta- 
tion department of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. 

* * cS 


Leo Huff, motor transport official for 
the Pure Oil Co., Chicago, spent two 
days at the show, only to pull up 
stakes and rush right back to Chicago 
again to attend the automotive sessions 
at the A.P.I. convention, and then to 
Washington on Nov. 21 to head up 
the Institute’s presentation at the ICC 
hearing on tank truck safety rules. 

a ~ * 


It begins to appear that the name 
of Wheaton will go on and on—and 
on, in the business of making valves 
and fittings for the oil industry. For 
the third generation of Wheatons is 
now carrying the banner for the A. W. 
Wheaton Brass Works. Elmer W. and 
Robert F. are now working for their 
father, A. Warren Wheaton. Elmer 
has been at it about five years, while 
Robert is still in his first year with the 
company. 

Warren Wheaton relaxed at the com- 
pany’s booth at the truck show long 
enough to unfold some of the com- 


pany’s history. It seems that this con- 
cern was not always in the business 
of making fittings for tank trucks and 
bulk plants. 

A. W. Wheaton, the first, started 
the business as a machine shop job- 
bing factory in 1890, taking in all 
types of jobs. In 1903, Warren 
Wheaton, the second generation and 
the present head, came into the com- 
pany and was soon making nozzles 
and fittings for fire department equip- 
ment. In 1907 came a revolutionary type 
of beer faucet, and out of that grew, in 
1912, the first self-closing faucet for the 


‘oil industry. Since then, according to 


Warren Wheaton, the effort has been 
devoted to constantly expanding the 
line, and today the company’s prod- 
ucts are sold throughout the world. 

* ok * 


At the Chevrolet truck exhibit, at 
regular demonstration periods, 
throughout the day two mechanics as- 
sembled a truck engine part by part, 
as a lecturer pointed out the features 
as they went into the assembly. 

* * * 


Gus Davis was at the show in per- 
son, to point out the features of his 
company’s new Davisbilt “Beamtank”. 
He reported a number of “nibbles.” 

* * * 


Considerable interest was reported 
in Fruehauf’s new frameless semi- 
trailer tank truck unit. The unit is 
sold complete by Fruehauf, and built 
to that company’s specifications by the 
Pennsyivania Furnace & Iron Co., 
Warren, Pa. 


E. NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION MEETING 


tires are built been based upon the 
requirements of the vehicles as to 
weights to be sustained. Yet, illogical- 
ly enough, the present system of tire 
sizing is the result of a diametrically 
opposite procedure. Instead of start- 
ing with a series of capacities that 
would be most useful, the establish- 
ers of the present standards started 
with an arbitrary series of sizes and 
then determined by experiment what 
loads they would economically carry.” 


“The goal of exceedingly high output 
per cubic inch of piston displacement 
is not solely for the purpose of being 
able to propel a larger payload faster, 
but more particularly for the invari- 
ably associated reduction in specific 
fuel consumption and especially that 
at road load power,” commented F. S. 
Baster, chief engineer of the White 
Motor Co. 


He pointed out that all the factors 
which promote increased output seem 
likewise to reduce specific fuel con- 


sumption, and that their effect is even 


more pronounced in the case of road 
loads. 
o* * * 


The need for periodic motor tune-up, 
at least every 5000 miles and every 
2000 miles under severe conditions, 
was emphasized by W. H. Yenni, of 
Joseph Weidenhoff, Inc., and W. A. 
Roberts, of the Rappuhn Corp., in a 
paper on “Instrumentation for Mainte- 
nance and Test Procedure of Electrical 
Equipment”. 

The purpose of the check, it is point- 
ed out, is to detect any falling off in 
engine performance or mileage. The 
authors itemized the most common 
causes of reduced efficiency, as fol- 
lows: 

“Valve Troubles; mostly | sticky 
valves or conditions resulting from 
sticky valves. For the past several 
years there have been many “chronic” 
sticky valve conditions. If these are 


(Continued on page 41) 
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CAN YOU NAME 


300 Petroleum 
Products? 


One of Our Refineries Produces 








this Amazing Variety! 





SS ee | HE high performance value of Cities Service 
CITIES SERVICE OIL COMPANY products is the result of 75 years progressive 
Chicago eseeaite experience in petroleum producing, refining and 
New York secs anaes marketing. Supplied from our 7 giant refineries, 
Cite Cinelli Toles our products satisfy every requirement of individual 
iii ° setinaeiiins motorists and industrial consumers. One refinery 
St. Paul sieitiad | alone makes more than 300 petroleum products. To 
Grand Fork Sie hundreds of thousands of customers in 38 states they 
ere eae — are dependable, efficient, economic merchandise. 

aati seen ous LIMITED In addition, Cities Service Oil Company offers 

oronto, Ontario 


unique equipment for exclusive services, helpful sales 

ARKANSAS FUEL OIL COMPANY cooperation, and the powerful influence of a famous 
Shreveport, Louisiana radio program. The Cities Service Concert is the 

m was best established full-hour show on the air—the only 

one in the industry. Every week, on a national net- 
work, it brings rich entertainment to millions. Every 
broadcast carries persuasive sales messages to your 


customers. 
Cl / IES Find out how Cities Service products and services 
can increase your earnings, build your business. 


Write to your nearest Cities Service office today. 


OILS AND GASOLENES 


Listen in every Friday Evening at 8 o’clock E.S.T. to the Cities 
Service Radio Concert—WEAF and 44 associated NBC stations 
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MARGINS... 


And Other Problems 


Of Oil Marketing 


By Hubert B. Fuller* 


(Presented at 19th Annual Meeting, Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute, Chicago, Nov. 17) 


Experience so far with the Dealer Marketing Plan of retailing gaso- 
line and also with the state Fair Trade laws as a means of maintaining 
gasoline prices, has shown they cannot be expected to bring the stability 
in the gasoline price structure that had been hoped, Hubert Fuller, general 
counsel for the Ohio Petroleum Marketers Association, told the Marketing 
Session Nov. 17 of the American Petroleum Institute convention at Chi- 


cago. 


His remarks have added interest for oil marketers, because he has 
recently completed a swing around the country studying oil marketing 


conditions generally. 


The trackside stations and other service stations being served direct 
by transport trucks and selling unbranded gasoline, in many cases, at 
considerably under the prevailing price, Fuller found were factors in the 
situation not reached by the Fair Trade laws. 


He discussed the extent to which independent jobbers have been af- 
fected by the present marketing conditions and told of the various means 
the jobbers have for meeting these conditions and retaining their opera- 


tions on a profitable scale. 


W ITH the adoption of the so- 


called Iowa or Dealer Marketing Plan, 
the question of margins began to as- 
sume only an academic or historic in- 
terest for those engaged in the distri- 
bution of petroleum products in many 
parts of the United States. Students 
of the industry were prepared to rele- 
gate marginal contracts with lease and 
agency agreements to the museum of 
economic antiquity. 

Under that plan of distribution, re- 
finers merely establish a delivered tank 
car or tank wagon price to the jobber 
or dealer and leave in the hands of 
those purchasers the question of the 
differential between the price or prices 
at which they purchase and the price 
at which they sell either to the reseller 
or to the consumer as the case may be. 


*General Counsel, Ohio Petroleum 
keters Association, Cleveland 


Mar- 


That differential is determined by no 
rule or measure capable of economic 
analysis. For the most part, price in- 
stability has been the natural result. 

This is the characteristic of any com- 
modity market where there is_ not 
available experienced leadership, and 
by experienced leadership I mean 
prices established by a vendor enjoying 
a wide distribution of his products and 
possessing a knowledge of operating 
costs, and the relationship of supply 
and demand. He must be able also to 
appraise the influence of pertinent 
economic factors and their natural 
trends. 

Before the adoption of the so-called 
Iowa or Dealer Marketing Plan, it had 
been the custom in most marketing 
areas for the large supplying com- 
panies in the sale of their products for 
re-sale, to recognize the functional pur- 


pose of the purchaser; modified, how- 
ever, by the price range established by 
the operating cost of the distributor 
from the refinery to the time and place 
of delivery to the reseller. For exam- 
ple, we had the refiner operating bulk 
plants in his marketing territory, to 
which deliveries were made in tank 
car quantities from the refinery and 
in addition operating filling stations, 
to which deliveries were made by tank 
wagon from bulk plants strategically 
situated. 


Were, as in most cases, the prod- 
ucts of this refiner were also sold at 
the outlets of dealers in territories 
where the refiner did not operate bulk 
plants, the facilities of wholesale dis- 
tributors or jobbers were available. 
These jobber bulk plants had railroad 
sidings and received gasoline _ ship- 
ments by tank car. The delivered price 
to jobbers was the tank car price 
at the refinery plus freight to the 
bulk plant. In the middle west this 
meant the refinery price plus freight 
from Group Three. In other sections of 
the country it meant the refinery tank 
car price, plus the applicable freight or 
an arbitrary freight rate not to the 
exact point of delivery, but to the gen- 
eral marketing territory in which the 
bulk plant of the jobber was located. 

The function performed by the job- 
ber was that of operating the bulk 
plant and delivering by tank wagon 
from the bulk plant to his three classes 
of customers or outlets. These were 
first, commercial consumers, for the 
most part having more or less limited 
storage and buying in more than retail 
quantities; second, filling stations or 
outlets operated by dealers, selling 
through the pump to the individual 
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consumer; and third, the same class of 
outlets owned or controlled by the 
jobber. 

The differential between the deliv- 
ered tank car price to the jobber and 
the delivered tank wagon price charged 
by the jobber to his customers, became 
the jobber’s margin. The amount of 
that margin or differential reflected the 
cost to the integrated distributor of 
maintaining or operating his own bulk 
plant, including a proper return upon 
his investment in that facility, and, in 
addition, a reasonable profit upon that 
operation. If the margin was less than 
that figure, reached by a combination 
of those three factors, the jobber could 
not operate and must disappear from 
the scene. If more than that figure it 
would be more profitable and therefore 
more desirable for the refiner fo oper- 
ate his own bulk plants rather than to 
compensate the jobber for the distribu- 
tion of his products. 


Ir was found by experience that the 
actual average cost of bulk plant opera- 
tors in most marketing territories was 
approximately 1.5 cents per gallon. A 
differential of about 2 cents per gallon 
between the delivered tank car price at 
the bulk plant, and the jobber’s tank 
wagon price at his customer’s place of 
business, thus became generally ac- 
cepted as the standard margin for job- 
bers. This margin might be influenced 
on the one hand by the jobber’s ability 
to buy at a slightly better price in tank 
car quantities from a reasonably de- 
pendable independent source of supply, 
and on the other hand the demand of 
his market, that is his outlet, for a 
widely advertised brand having general 
acceptance in his territory. 


By a somwhat similar formula, with 
certain modifying factors, the differen- 
tial between the price to the dealer 
charged by the integrated company op- 
erating its own bulk plant or by the 
jobber either handling branded prod- 
ucts or marketing unbranded products, 
and the resale price to the automobile 
owner at the service station was deter- 
mined. This differential, which became 
known as the dealer’s margin, was, the- 
oretically at least, the cost per gallon 
to the integrated company of acquiring 
and operating its own retail station and 
selling to the ultimate consumer at the 
pump. 


It included various factors, among 
which notably were a fair return upon 
his investment if he owned the outlet, 
or the amount of rent if it were a 
leased property, the cost of his labor 
represented by wages paid to the at- 
tendants, an allowance for obsolescence 
or depreciation of equipment, and util- 
ity charges such as water, light and 
heat. In addition to these factors were 
a reasonable allocation of insurance 
premiums, advertising costs, executive 
overhead and any other items which 
might fairly and reasonably be made 
a charge upon marketing operations. 

Some three years ago there devel- 
oped in the United States one of those 
surprising legislative miracles that now 
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and then occur in American political 
history to confound the student and em- 
barass the prophet. It has long been 
the definite policy of our legislative 
bodies, both state and national, not 
only to foster but also to compel un- 
limited competition in the sale of prod- 
ucts, apparently upon the theory that 
thereby the consumer would be able 
to buy at prices dictated by prospective 
bankrupts or by those having no inter- 
est in either creating or preserving an 
orderly and profitable distribution of 
products. The U. S. Supreme Court 
rather early held, for example, that 
the Sherman Anti-trust Act of 1890 
prohibited any contract by which the 
manufacturer or wholesaler might at- 
tempt to dictate the price at which the 
purchaser may resell the _ product, 
even though it be one distributed under 
an individual brand name. This was in 
the case of a patent medicine nation- 
ally advertised and broadly sold. 


This same principle of compelling 
free competitive sales was adopted in 
the legislative codes of practically all 
states. In many of them—Ohio, for ex- 
ample—the anti-trust law governing 
business within the state not only pro- 
hibits contracts in restraint of trade 
generally, but specifically outlaws con- 
tracts under which the vendor attempts 
to fix the price at which the purchaser 
shall resell the product. 


This provision of the anti-trust law 
has been rigidly enforced in most 
states, the courts even holding that, 
since such a resale price contract is il- 
legal, it is void and a manufacturer 
who makes it with a merchant has no 
standing in court and cannot recover 
from the merchant the price of the 
goods which the merchant has admit- 
tedly received. 


As a natural result of these laws an 
orderly marketing system was impos- 
sible. Abuses gradually developed. 
Those who attempted to operate a re- 
tail business in accordance with proper 
and accepted practices were at a dis- 
advantage in competition with those 
who ignored proper rules of cost ac- 
counting, who attracted trade by offer- 
ing “loss leaders”, and who promiscu- 
ously extended credit. The result was 
an amazing mortality among retail 
businesses. 

From the increased prevalence of the 
practice of offering “loss leaders” and 
ignoring accepted rules of cost ac- 
counting there arose a movement in 
the drug trade for a resale price main- 
tenance law. A model bill was pre- 
pared and introduced almost simul- 
taneously in the various state legisla- 
tures. To disarm opposition which 
might be created by the name of re- 
sale price maintenance, these various 
measures were christened “Fair Trade” 
bills. Their proponents were amazing- 
ly successful and in the short period of 
three years such laws have been en- 
acted in 42 of the 48 states. To insure 
the benefits of such legislation to manu- 
facturers engaged in interstate com- 
merce, Congress was induced to pass 


legislation known as the Miller-Tydings 
amendment to the District of Columbia 
Appropriations Act last year, under the 
provisions of which contracts contain- 
ing resale price provisions for the ship- 
ment of branded articles into states 
that had iegalized resale price agree- 
ments were removed from the inhibi- 
tions of the federal anti-trust statutes. 

The constitutionality of these laws 
was first questioned because they ren- 
dered the reseller or retailer of the ar- 
ticle who violated the price resale pro- 
visions of his contract subject to a suit 
for damages or injunction not only by 
the manufacturer or producer of the 
article but also to suit by another re- 
seller or retailer with whom the first 
reseller had no direct contractual re- 
lation. The issue was variously decid- 
ed in the lower courts and was carried 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. That 
tribunal sustained the constitutionality 
of these legislative provisions. 


Tue question naturally arose as to 
whether the provisions of these statutes 
were applicable to the sale of petro- 
leum products. Under the terms of 
these laws, resale price contracts were 
limited to articles imprinted with the 
brand or trade name, mark or design of 
the manufacturer, or the container in 
which the articles were sold bore such 
trade name or brand. Manifestly the 
provisions of these acts were applicable 
to oils and greases sold to purchasers 
in cans bearing the trade name or 
mark of refiner or distributor. But 
gasoline as a liquid is incapable of 
bearing an imprint and furthermore, it 
is not sold to the motorist in contain- 
ers. The suggestion was made that, 
since gasoline is dispensed from a 
pump bearing a globe upon which ap- 
pears the trade name or emblem of the 
refiner or distributor, the marketing of 
gasoline might properly and legally be 
the subject of price resale agreements. 

In several states amendments were 
enacted to definitely broaden the resale 
price maintenance laws, so as to make 
their provisions applicable to liquid 
products dispensed through vending 
machines or equipment bearing the 
trademark, name or brand of the re- 
finer, producer or distributor. Such 
amendments have been enacted in the 
Pacific Coast states and in New Jersey. 
With the issue of the constitutionality 
of the statutes and their application to 
the sale of gasoline through pumps or 
other equipment, thus definitely settled, 
most of the larger oil companies oper- 
ating in those states have incorporated 
resale price maintenance provisions in 
their contracts in an effort to stabilize 
marketing conditions in their terri- 
tories. 

With the adoption of resale price con- 
tracts the question of the differential 
between the price at which gasoline is 
sold to the distributor and to the re- 
tail marketer or dealer and the price 
stipulated in the contract at which the 
product shall be resold to the consumer 
assumes immediate importance. In 
other words, the industry, at least in 
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those areas where price maintenance 
contracts are used, must determine 
what shall constitute a fair operating 
margin for those factors intervening 
between the refinery and the pump is- 
land. And that determination is of 
course dependent not upon any agree- 
ment, but upon marketing costs and 
competitive conditions. 

In short, if one company, whose 
products, as a result of their merit and 
the advertising which they have re- 
ceived, are in demand, establishes a 
certain differential or margin between 
its price to the dealer and its contrac- 
tual resale price, other companies op- 
erating in the same territory must al- 
low at least an equal margin if they 
are to expect to maintain their position 
in the marketing territory in question. 
The margin established by the com- 
pany most favorable situated in the 
territory thus is likely to becOme the 
prevailing margin. 

If the company has direct distribu- 
tion to retailers either through its 
bulk plants or bv truck or transport 
delivery from refinery or pipeline or 
marine terminal to service station deal- 
ers it is interested only in the dealer’s 
margin. On the other hand if it serves 
the territory only through distributors 
or jobbers who, in turn, deliver or sell 
its products to dealers, it is interested 
in the margin to the jobber plus the 
margin to the dealer or the over-all 
margin to the jobber in which, of 
course, is included the dealer’s margin. 


Ture margin to the jobber, as al- 
ready pointed out, is not likely to be 
more than the cost to the major com- 
pany of maintaining a bulk plant and 
handling its own distribution in that 
area to its commercial consumer cus- 
tomers and to the dealers who market 
its products. Otherwise, the company 
would presumably handle its own dis- 
tribution. In most areas, as has been 
said, this jobber margin, based upon 
the formula or costs outlined, is about 
2 cents per gallon. The amount of the 
jobber’s margin may, however, be af- 
fected by the price at which he can 
purchase and handle unbranded gaso- 
lines bought on the spot market plus 
the freight to his bulk plant. 

This leaves the question of the mar- 
gin to dealers—that is, to the very 
large class of those operating gasoline 
filling stations. Many important, inter- 
esting and variable factors enter into 
the determination of this dealer mar- 
gin. Let us briefly catalogue a few of 
them. 

In the first place the margin to the 
dealer should represent an amount suf- 
ficient to include the cost of operating 
a filling station located in a normal 
patronage territory, efficiently con- 
ducted, and rendering an acceptable 
service to the public, including an 
amount sufficient to enable the opera- 
tor to pay a proper wage scale, a 
rental fairly representing the value of 
the outlet and equipment, plus a re- 
maining profit from which the dealer 
may receive an amount properly com- 
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pensatory for his service and the nor- 
mal risk of business. 

Where the supplying company oper- 
ates filling stations in the territory this 
margin to dealers is naturally the dif- 
ference between the company’s tank 
wagon price and its posted service sta- 
tion price and should, therefore, fairly 
reflect the company’s average cost of 
filling station operation. Where the 
company does not directly operate sta- 
tions it is the difference between the 
company’s posted dealer tank wagon 
price and the prevailing service sta- 
tion price. 

As stated the margin should be suf- 
ficiently large to permit an efficient op- 
erator to make a fair profit on a nor- 
mal business volume. On the other 
hand if the margin is larger than that 
figure, one of two things will dissipate 
his margin. One thing is reduced 
prices as a bait to a greater gallonage, 
or to meet some actual or suspected 
cut price competition. This action may 
result in a reduction in the general 
price level or structure and the defeat 
of the proper function of the margin. 
The other thing is that the amount 
of the margin may attract others into 
the retail picture with the natural di- 
lution of gallonage per outlet in an al- 
ready overcrowded market, so that the 
gross and also the net profit to the 
dealer is reduced. 

In the first instance, unless the dis- 
tributing company takes the precau- 
tion of inserting in its contract a pro- 
vision protecting itself against price 
wars among dealers it may sustain se- 
rious losses arising from conditions 
over which it has no control. In the 
latter instance of increased competi- 
tion by the building of new dealer out- 
lets, with reduced gallonage per out- 
let, it faces the demand from its deal- 
ers for still wider margins in order 
that they may continue to make the 
same profit as before but from a small- 
er volume of business. And in this 
alternative we start in motion a vicious 
circle which knows no possible end. 


Tue normal dealer margin varies in 
different sections of the country. On 
the Eastern seaboard the present dealer 
margin appears to average about 3 
cents per gallon on the house-brand 
and premium grades of gasoline; in 
the interior the normal dealer margin 
approximates 3.5 cents per gallon on 
the same grades; and on the Pacific 
Coast it is 4 cents on the house-brand 
and premium grades and 3 cents on 
the third grade. 

On the Pacific Coast, the 4-cent mar- 
gin on the better grades of gasoline 
seems to maintain a reasonably stable 
market. While there exists some un- 
der-canopy discounting it is neither 
flagrant nor widespread. This is prob- 
ably due to the lesislative situation. 
In the first instance California has a 
resale price maintenance law and the 
larger companies have generally 
availed themselves of its provisions in 
formulating their contracts with deal- 
ers handling their products. In addi- 





tion to this, California has a law re- 
quiring the station posting of the 
prices at which gasoline is sold. This 
is a feature of the state law prohibit- 
ing substitution, the enforcement of 
which is in the hands of the state sealer 
of weights and measures. 

The Attorney General of California, 
within the last few days, has ruled that 
the sale of gasoline at a price varying 
from that posted constitutes a violation 
of the anti-substitution act: therefore, 
dealers show little tendency to give un- 
der-canopy discounts or other conces- 
sions from the posted price because of 
risk of prosecution by the state and 
the danger of cancellation of their con- 
tracts by the supplying companies for 
violation of the resale price provisions 
thereof. Dealer organizations have 
proven effective in nolicing the enforce- 
ment of these provisions. 


A SOMEWHAT similar combination 
of a resale price maintenance law and 
a compulsory price posting law is to be 
found in New Jersey. It is the ex- 
pressed hope of the dealers in the Chi- 
cago district, where wide variations ex- 
ist from the theoretical price structure, 
that in similar legislation they may 
find the way to an orderly market and 
the avoidance of unpleasant complica- 
tions with the sheriff and the referee in 
bankruptcy. 


But the permanent solution of the 
problem by such legislative controls 
is by no means certain, even if we 
were to subscribe to the somewhat 
doubtful desirability of soliciting relief 
from our maladies in the legislative 
halls. 

There remains the very troublesome 
factor of unbranded and third-grade 
gasoline and trackside operators. The 
unbranded and third-grade gasoline, 
the former not being within the pro- 
visions of the resale price maintenance 
acts, may become a serious competitive 
factor in a market with house-brands 
sold under resale price contracts. With 
any considerable reduction in the gal- 
lonage at house-brand outlets, it is 
doubtful if a sound market structure 
can be maintained even with such leg- 
islative props. 

In California, however, market sta- 
bility seems to have been reasonably 
well established in spite of a very large 
volume of unbranded gasoline offered 
to the public, especially in the Los An- 
geles basin, at prices as low as 3 or 3.5 
and occasionally 4 cents per gallon be- 
low that charged for third-grade gaso- 
line at outlets handling branded gaso- 
lines under resale price contracts. 
While this competition has practically 
eliminated sales of third-grade gasoline 
at the stations handling the branded 
gasolines under resale price contracts, 
it has searcely affected the volume of 
sales of house-brand and premium 
products at those outlets. 

No effort is made by the larger dis- 
tributors to meet this unbranded cheap- 
er gasoline competition. They feel there 
is a certain class of motorists who are 
indifferent to the octane rating of the 
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product which they purchase so long as 

it comes under the general name of 

gasoline: who do not wish to embarrass : — : : 
their somewhat antiquated automobiles ls G ie 
by operating them with more expensive 

gasoline of higher octane rating and frets 


who are indifferent to the appearance 
of, or service rendered, at the stations 
which handle this cheaper product. Ap- 
parently, the larger companies are eee 
justified in their refusal to meet this 
competition, by the asserted fact that 
their volume of better grades of gaso- GA SOLINE H OSE CO UPLIN GS 
line is not appreciably affected thereby. 
Of course, the situation could well 


be different if the consumption of un- 
branded gasoline should make serious 





inroads into the volume of gasoline Prolong the life of hose regardless of constant or severe 
sold under brand names at higher . P 
prices. This appears to be the mar- handling in service. 


keting hazard in the more easterly ‘ ° . 

parts of the country. And as that haz The common point of hose break-downs is at the coupling due 
ard asserts itself and the sales of un- . . 

anda! on locally rebranded easolines  here-to-fore to gasoline seepage between the coupling pe 
begin to make serious inroads into the . ee i ae in whic 
senntied adltanias sek & es Hoo and the hose. This starts the process of “wicking 

market, then the price structure, ins the fuel attacks the hose and ruins it quickly. 

cluding the margins or differentials to 


pena — such products, is en- STREAM-FLO Couplings prevent this happening because of 
angered. 


Climatic, geographical, and economic an entirely new principle 
conditions on the lower Pacific Coast, 


especially in the Los Angeles basin, a in design and construc- 
district of great crude oil production, 


large motor registration, and wide gas- tion which has made it 
oline consumption, probably in part ex- : ‘bl , L I 
plain the fact that unbranded gasoline impossible either to pu 
there sold, and having a lower octane . 

rating, seems to furnish a satisfactory the coupling loose or 
gallonage to those dealers handling this . 

grade of gasoline without disturbing permit seepage OF leak 
the market for the branded gasolines of in 

higher octane rating. But that con- 3: 

dition unhappily does not seem to pre- Leading Hose Manufac- 
vail in other sections of the country. 


In fact, in the East the stability of re- turers and Jobbers are 
tail marketing conditions is subject at 


all times to the competition of the un- now supplying STREAM- 


branded or locally rebranded gasolines - 

sold at a slightly lower price—with a FLO Couplings. To get 
price difference nowhere near as great : P 

or tempting as on the Pacific Coast. maximum service from 
Furthermore the outlets of what were lj h 
formerly known as trackside operators your gasoline ose, 


are gradually spreading in many terri- . 

tories where they may now receive specify STREAM-FLO. 
gasoline deliveries by transport trucks 
at practically tank car prices, as the 
result of which they are able to invade 
communities not previously accessible 
to that type of operation. 

Whether a combination of price post- 
ing, and permissive resale price main- 
tenance legislation would tend to sta- 
bilize the retail market in Chicago, 
would depend almost entirely upon the 
quantity of unbranded gasoline coming hydrostatic pressure in excess of 500 Ibs., 
into the territory from non-integrated S d F C | z 
refineries and the number of dealer end For Catalog preventing leaks, 
outlets which desire to handle that 
gasoline at a cut price in the hope of _ 
attracting compensatory gallonage. Of fe ~ = 2 {tana 
course, in a district dominated, or se- ; 
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Hose tube and coupling body forged from 
one piece of brass—no possibility of work- 
ing loose—forged construction withstands 





seepage or pull-off. . 


there cannot long exist an orderly mar- 
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hope to realize a fairly stable and de- 
pendable income. Those margins rap- 
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idly disappear in a sort of competitive 
holocaust where each dealer, no matter 
what gasoline he handles, seems to vie 
with his competitor in the race for in- 
solvency. 

To again revert more directly to the 
question of dealer margins—or the dif- 
ferential between the posted dealer 
tank wagon price of the distributor and 
the prevailing service station price in 
those territories where resale price con- 
tracts are not in vogue—we find the 
question somewhat complicated in cer- 
tain states where by law, sales below 
cost are prohibited. Those statutes 
vary somewhat in form; but, generally 
speaking, they are of two classes. One 
type prohibits sales below cost and 
specifies more or less particularly the 
factors which are to be included in cost 
determination—such as, invoice price 
of the commodity, rents, wages, etc. 
The other type of law seeks to estab- 
lish the minimum markup—such as 16 
per cent—with the provision that any 
sale at a price less than cost plus 16 
per cent shall be regarded as a sale be- 
low cost and a violation of the law. Of 
course 16 per cent of an invoice price 
of 15 cents is 2.5 cents. In other words 
if the price of the gasoline to the dealer 
is 15 cents, then under such law a mark 
up of 2.5 cents would be regarded as 
the minimum figure. 


B UT in districts like Detroit, where 
recourse has been had to such legis- 
lation and a survey has been made to 
determine the cost of marketing gaso- 
line at retail a considerably higher fig- 
ure has been reached. The latest sur- 
vey indicated that the cost of retailing 
a gallon of gasoline in the city of De- 
troit is 4.8 cents. Such figures, how- 
ever, cannot be taken as absolute since 
apparently the tendency in all surveys 
is to allocate an improper volume of 
the stations’ expenses to gasoline sales 
without a proper allocation of operat- 
ing costs to sales of oils, greases and ac- 
cessories, and to such lucrative services 
as grease jobs, car washing or other 
similar functions. Moreover, in De- 
troit, the latest survey made on the 
basis of operations for the month of 
May, 1938, was based upon question- 
naire replies covering only 409 sta- 
tions out of 1879 stations in that city 
to which inquiries had been addressed. 
In other words the stations reporting, 
and therefore forming the basis of the 
survey, constituted only 22 per cent or 
a trifle more than one-fifth of the total 
number of stations in the city. 
Moreover, it is proper to assume 
there was included in this as in other 
surveys a considerable number of sta- 
tions which by reason of unfavorable 
location are incapable of profitable op- 
eration in a highly competitive area. 
Here I refer to those stations which 
have been rendered unprofitable as the 
result of shifting tides of population, 
re-located arteries of traffic and some 
which were improvidently located as 
the result of mistaken judgment. These 
stations constitute the problem children 
of the industry. The expense of their 


BT 


operation cannot fairly be included in 
determining the average marketing 
cost in any given area. And because 
of the inclusion of such outlets any av- 
erage cost figure has manifest infirm- 
ities. 

In the territory where resale price 
contracts are in vogue under statutory 
benediction, distribution is almost en- 
tirely direct from the refiner to the 
dealer. 1n other words, the wholesaler, 
distributor or jobber is not an inter- 
vening factor. Sales and deliveries are 
made almost entirely direct from ter- 
minals operated by the refiner to the 
service station. 


In other territories and more particu- 
larly in the central west, the jobber or 
wholesaler still constitutes an _ inter- 
vening agency in the distribution of 
gasoline from the refiner to the dealer. 
With the construction of gasoline pipe- 
lines and the concentration of bulk 
storage terminals, both land and water, 
exchange arrangements between re- 
finers, and the hauling of gasoline from 
those points to dealer outlets by fast 
transport trucks, with a capacity of as 
high as 5000 gallons, delivery costs to 
service stations, especially in more 
populous centers, have been reduced 
to as low as one quarter of a cent per 
gallon. 

With the installation of added stor- 
age facilities at dealer outlets, gaso- 
line may thus be delivered to the re- 
tailer at a fraction of a cent above 
the laid down tank car price. This sit- 
uation may work to the serious disad- 
vantage of the jobber operating in the 
same territory, especially since with 
good roads these transport trucks are 
able to operate over a wide area. The 
delivered price to the dealer by the in- 
tegrated company must be met by the 
jobber with the result that his historic 
margin of 2 cents may, in fact, if not 
in name, be materially reduced. In 
other words, in order to meet the com- 
petition resulting from transport de- 
liveries to dealers at practically tank 
car prices the jobber may be forced to 
pass on to his dealer a goodly portion 
of the 2 cent margin which he has 
hitherto enjoyed. The result would 
thus be a wider margin to the dealer 
possibly as high as 4 or 4.5 or even 
5 cents per gallon—and a much nar- 
rower margin to the jobber. 

The question then arises whether, 
with this attenuated margin, the job- 
ber could expect to maintain his his- 
toric place in the marketing structure. 
Many jobbers, having the foresight to 
properly appraise these new factors of 
pipeline and marine terminals, ex- 
change of gasoline between different 
companies to eliminate freight charges, 
and the expanding use of transport de- 
liveries, have, when located on nav- 
igable waters, begun to build marine 
terminals and likewise employ the fa- 
cilities offered by companies engaged 
in the petroleum transport business. 
Those jobbers less favorably situated 
face the probable necessity of effectuat- 
ing operating economies in order to per- 


mit them to meet the growing demand 
by the dealer for a wider margin to en- 
able him in turn to meet cut price com- 
petition and his higher unit selling cost 
resulting from a lower gallonage due 
to increased sales at trackside and 
similar off-structure outlets and the 
plethora of filling stations. 

On the other hand the outlook for 
the jobber is by no means disconcert- 
ing. In the first place the jobber en- 
joys many marketing advantages over 
his integrated competitor. He has the 
personal community contacts which 
must not be discounted in any fair ap- 
praisal of competitive opportunities. 
His expenses are appreciably less. He 
supports no radio advertising broad- 
casts; he suffers no credit card ac- 
counting costs; he bears no appreciable 
executive overhead and in many other 
respects he occupies a recognized pre- 
ferred position. This is evidenced by 
the very considerable number of pros- 
perous jobbers throughout the eastern 
and central western territory whose 
names are well known in the industry. 

Moreover, many large integrated 
companies are admittedly committed 
to the system of jobber distribution 
for their products. Those companies 
must either depart from a system of 
distribution which over the years they 
have regarded as profitable and pref- 
erable or they must protect the posi- 
tion of those who have secured for 
their products an acceptance and mar- 
ket in well defined and desirable areas. 
Furthermore, jobbers for the most 
part operate filling stations in addition 
to their distributing functions and in 
the expansion of that branch of their 
business they may expect an assured 
future. 


T HE maintenance of an orderly and 
scientific marketing structure is of vast 
importance to the oil industry. <A sur- 
vey of the industry indicates that from 
60 to 70 per cent of all gasoline sold is 
distributed to consumers through gaso- 
line pumps at filling stations or other 
retail outlets, and that in many areas 
as high as 80 per cent of the gasoline 
marketed is refined by integrated com- 
panies. This places upon the larger 
units of the industry the responsibility 
of endeavoring to sustain an orderly 
system of marketing in which the va- 
rious factors, whether distributors, 
jobbers or retailers, shall have a defin- 
ite functional service to perform, for 
which service they may rationally ef- 
fect a reasonable return, insofar as 
that may be secured to them without 
violence to accepted economic prin- 
ciples. This, of course, does not mean 
that every individual who desires to 
seek a career in the oil industry 
through the portals of a filling station 
shall be assured a competence or guar- 
anteed a fortune. 

But it does mean that filling stations 
are a necessary factor in the distribu- 
tion of gasoline since they are the only 
outlets through which most customers 
can purchase their requirements, and 
that those patrons purchase, as stated, 
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from 60 to 70 per cent of all gasoline 
refined. Therefore, it is essential that 
those who operate gasoline stations 
should be assured of the continued ex- 
istence of the type of market for which 
they are created and which they are 
qualified to serve; and, further, that 
that market be one which can be prof- 
itably served. 

Unfortunately, there have developed 
practices in the industry, the result of 
competition induced by the pressure of 
an over-supply of gasoline seeking a 
market, which of themselves threaten 
to prevent the profitable operation of 
filling stations by diverting from them 
a considerable volume of gallonage for 
which these stations are or should be 
accepted outlets. I refer, for example, 
to the practice of selling gasoline in 
tank car quantities at tank car prices 
to various large purchasers, such as 
governmental agencies and manufac- 
turing concerns, which resell large por- 
tions thereof at the same tank car price 
to their employes, and to the relatives 
and friends of such employes. 

By this process, filling stations in 
the community are deprived of an es- 
sential portion of the gallonage or busi- 
ness upon which they must rely for 
their profitable operation. By the same 
token the diversion from filling stations 
of the business of small commercial 
consumers, whose individual purchases 
in most instances do not exceed the 
normal sales to the individual motorist, 
constitutes a practice of questionable 
justification. There are other factors 
which tend to impair the ability of even 
the efficient dealer to perform the func- 
tion which the industry must assure 
to him. Possibly one of the most im- 
portant of these factors is the multi- 
plicity of filling stations, with the re- 
sultant dilution of gallonage and the 
difficulty of profitable operation at 
prevailing margins. Fortunately, the 
ratio of new stations to motor car reg- 
istration has not appreciably increased 
in the recent two or three years. 


But in view of the fact, which must 
be accepted, that the filling station is 
a necessary factor in the sale of pe- 
troleum products and that its endur- 
ance must of necessity be assured, it 
would appear that those in the oil in- 
dustry who are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of determining marketing 
policies should devote greater attention 
to the problems of the dealer and 
should by personal contacts with those 
who retail his products co-operate in 
their solution. It must not be forgot- 
ten that through these dealers the av- 
erage motorist has his only contact 
with the oil business; and from those 
dealers the public in the last analysis 
receives his impressions of our in- 
dustry. 

CHICAGO — A Waukesha CFR Die- 
sel fuel testing unit is being installed 
today at the Phoenix Chemical Lab- 
oratory here, for making Diesel fuel 
cetane tests. J. Krawetz, head of the 
laboratory, said this will be the first 
Diesel fuel testing unit in a commer- 
cial laboratory in the world. 





U.S. Navy Buys Two 
Of Jersey's Tankers 


N.P.N. News Bureau 
WASHINGTON, Nov. 21.—Two of 
the 12 high-speed tankers being built 
under an agreement between Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey and the United 
States Maritime Commission have 
been sold to the Navy, the Commis- 
sion announces. 

The fleet of 12 was originally pro- 
posed as a naval auxiliary fleet, with 
the federal government, through the 
Maritime Commission, paying the ex- 
tra cost of making them capable of 
staying with the fighting ships during 


maneuvers, as well as for other nation- 
al defense features. 


The ships are capable of 16.5 knots 
fully loaded, as against 12.5 knots for 
ordinary commercial tankers. Their 
cost is $3,129,667 each, of which the 
Maritime Commission is paying $880,- 
250 each. 

The remaining 10 vessels will be 
used in the commercial service unless 
and until sold to the Navy or needed 
in an emergency. They have a cargo 
capacity of approximately 150,000 bar- 
rels each, and are powered by 12,800 
horsepower engines. 

First of the 12 vessels is expected 
off the ways next month. 
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People demand “home-cleanliness” in 
gas station toilets. You don't have to 
rub and scrub a toilet to keep it clean 
as a china dish. Just sprinkle a little 
SANI-FLUSH in the bow! (follow di- 
rections on the can). Flush the water 
and the job is done. SANI-FLUSH re- 
moves stains, spots and incrustations. 
Makes toilets sparkle like new. It even 
cleans the hidden trap. Sold by gro- 
cery and hardware stores — 25¢ and 
10c sizes. Also in economical 25-Ib. 
pails. Write for details. The Hygienic 
Products Co., Canton, Ohio. 





—» REST ROOMS 
MUST BE CLEAN! 
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LEARN ADVERTISING. 
SAT Tfome. 





VERY man and woman 

should take this course. Why? 
Because it enables you to think in- 
telligently and accurately on advertising 
problems. Advertising is an interesting 
study and prepares you to write more 
effective letters; to acquire a larger 
vocabulary; to comprehend the sales and 
merchandising problems of a business, and 
to be definitely in a position to recom- 
mend business development ideas. 

Learning advertising at home is the 
most satisfactory way of acquiring the 
facts and fundamentals of this profession. 
Too often in a classroom students forget 
what the instructor said last week and 
last month. Talking about advertising 
problems won't help nearly as much as 
THINKING THEM THRU—and this can 
best be done in the quiet of your own 
home. The Vincent Edwards Course 
gives you the data on paper, which you 
have for lifetime reference. 

Every step in advertising is worked 
out for you—it is easily the most author- 
itative—the most interesting—the most 
complete course available. 


in business 


Executives and Junior Executives: free explana- 

tory booklet will be mailed to you, if you apply 

on the letterhead of the company where you 
are employed. 


VINCENT EDWARDS 
ADVERTISING COURSE 


342 Madison Ave. New York City 
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38 Oil Companies Honored 
For Plant Safety Work 


CHICAGO, Nov. 18. — Representa- 
tives of many oil companies stepped 
forward, at the general session of the 
institute meeting Nov. 16, to receive 
API certificates awarded in recogni- 
tion of their plant safety records. 

Progress in the industry’s safety 
program is evident from the 1937 rec- 
ord showing a decline of 12 per cent 
in both frequency of fatal accidents 
and severity of injuries among 325,000 
workers. 

Two awards of safety certificates 
were made at the institute convention 
session. One was of the 1937 accident- 
prevention certificates. These were on 
a combination of frequency and 
severity, in recognition of low acci- 


dent-frequency 
severity 


accident- 
records and the low injury- 
index records. 


records, low 


The plan of award was announced 
in July this year and 38 awards were 
made for records since Jan. 1, 1937. 

The second award group was to 
departments or sub-departments of 
companies where employes worked 
five years or more without a disabling 
injury, or one million hours or more 
without a disabling accident, and to 
major departments’ reporting the 
greatest number of hours worked with- 
out a disabling injury. 

Following are the awards of the 
Institute’s 1937 accident-prevention cer- 
tificates: 


Honor Roll of Oil Companies In Accident Prevention 


Number 
Company workers Frequency* Severity** 
All Svemevene 
Continental Oil Co., Ponca City Be Cer rae. 4.27 1.48 
Union Oil Co. of Calif., Los Angeles Space arecs 9063 7.80 0.35 
Pan American Pet. & Transp. Co., New York ... 2926 9.45 0.21 
Refining © 
Continental’ 00) oe. Ponce. Cy... secs ce. cic veces 1500 1.00 0.12 
Humble Oil & Refg. Co., Houston 4444 3.75 0.11 
O1OTGl BPRGON: Til 6 ., THOSUOR oie iv to onc Keka eens 5 605 1.80 0.08 
American Petroleum Co., Houston .........ccsccceseesss 300 2.17 0.04 
Pan American Southern Corp., New Nees 164 0.00 0.00 
Marketing, wholesale 
Continental Oli Co; POMCA CI... 5. occ ces ewes pesee e's 2433 BW 0.06 
Standard Oil Co., Nebraska, Omaha ......... 594 3.58 0.03 
Panhandle Refining Co., Wichita Falls . ee 195 0.00 0.00 
Marketing, retail 
Charleston Git Co. CuAriOsiOn, BoC... iwc cas see wens 68 0.00 0.00 
Union Ol) Co. of Calif.. Los Anmpeles ............606088 1547 4.28 0.07 
Wadhams Oil Co., Milwaukee .. 359 4.46 0.04 
Standard Oil Co., Nebraska, Omaha ie ei a 69 0.00 0.00 
Marketing, wholesale and retail asa 
Standard Oil Co., Indiana, Chicago See tree: 3.50 0.68 
Magnolia Petroleum Co., Dallas eo 1693 4.50 0.09 
White Star Northern Oil Co., Detroit ..... : 23 0.00 0.00 
Drilling 
Ohio Oil Co., gy oF eens ate Mek dain sds shuts e items 390 31.77 0.94 
Standard Oil Co., Calif., San Francisco ......... 554 36.40 0.94 
Kendall Refining Co. Bradford eo Cree er ee 17 0.00 0.00 
’ Production ; 
Continental Oil Co., Ponea City .............. 1318 8.08 3.99 
General Pet. Corp., Los Angeles : 756 20.34 0.67 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., New York ..... 831 31.65 0.55 
Hope Construction & Refg. Co., Pittsburgh ; 315 0.00 0.00 
Republic Production Co., Houston Pre 294 0.00 0.00 
Wirt Franklin Pet. Corp., Oklahoma City 54 0.00 0.00 
Natural — 
Warren Petroleum Corp., Tulsa ; ue wee 191 0.00 0.00 
Standard Oil Co., Louisiana, Baton Rouge ar 31 0.00 0.00 
Pipeline, ‘oil n " 
Standard Pipe Line Co., Tuls : : 2064 5.00 0.24 
Atlantic Refining Co., Philadephia 690 13.68 0.10 
Skelly Oil Co., Tulsa i ; at 3.21 0.02 
Barnsdall Oil Co., Tulsa : oy ; ae 76 0.00 0.00 
Pipeline, gas 
Peoples & Columbia Natural Gas Co., Pittsburgh 724 3.92 0.07 
Marine 
The Texas Co., New York 1365 y fs? | 1.38 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co., ‘San Francisco 259 12.03 0.21 
Pure Oil Co., Chicago : ; 223 24.98 0.07 
Pan American Southern Corp., New og TIER eee 24 0.00 0.00 
*Frequency, is disabling injuries per million hours worked. 
*Severity, is days lost per one thousand hours worked. 
Oil Companies With Million-Hour and Five-Year Safety Records 
The following certificates were awarded for million hour records and five 
year records: 
Company Refining department Hours worked 


3,631,697 


Standard Oil Co., Indiana, a refinery, five million-hour 2,907,341 
PG STAI RN eT, ra Sikh le wes, eh PAIN Aes 6 Wier. wl Gane pal Sradiwle kee Sy Riera eee Steen 1,164,195 
1,918,514 

1,653,119 

Standard Oil Co., Indiana, Whiting refinery, mechanical dept. ................. 3,312,824 
Standard Oli Co. Pnd@iamea, WeOGGSNA FTENMETY 2 onc cashier civcsavinsscacgsens 2,271,754 
Standard Oil Co., Ohio, No. 2 refinery, Cleveland a criabt sat SRG: lala tere rene 2,016,098 
Standard Oil Co., New Jersey, Administration dept., Bayonne refg. ice aes ee ae 1,987,200 
Standard Oil Co., Indiana, Heavy oils dept., Whiting refinery ................. 1,668,356 
Standard Oil Co., New Jersey, oil movement and storage dept., Bayway refinery 1,654,448 
Shell Oil Co., Martinez refinery Saris abe bSePa\ ye ca deahira ta Da cine age Pore tte eete ree aia ae 1,457,299 
Standard Oil Co., Louisiana, Development. and research COR. oes 0 hos Gee ees 1,439,500 
Continental: Oil o,, TROT GOO TUTBE inne i cies ibe Fos Bec e eese eRevee ewes 1,375,931 
Shell Oil Co., Martinez refinery, distilling department ee TE 1,369,356 
Standard Oil Co., cadiane, Wood River PN eis x Dias: cack gars da Sale ole ee UTED 1,324,221 
Standard Oil Co., New Jersey, Bayonne refinery eked Ey Ow dee 1,321,992 
Standard Oil Co., Indiana, Casper refinery ...... crake bo ale BAaraNa arena aiatita .. 1,318,426 
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Company Refining Department 


Hours Worked “Charging Circuit; should be checked 
Standard Oil Co., Louisiana, Utility division 5) SEE Ree eee re ee ee 1,217,800 often i order to uncover high resis- 
Standard Oil Co., Indiana, Neodesha refinery, mechanical div. : ... 1,209,124 <n in , “s 


Shell Oil Co., Martinez refinery, engineering department aR 

Humble Oil & Refining Co., Baytown refinery, cracking coil dept. ae 

Atlantic Refining Co., Point Breeze refinery, gas, acid and drainage department 

Atlantic Refining Co., Point Breeze refinery, refining division = er 
Marketing department 

Continental Oil Co., Marketing department ; 

Standard Oil Co., Indiana, Mason City sales division 

General Pet. Corp. of Calif., Washington division 

Standard Oil Co., Indiana, Wichita sales division 

Standard Oil Co., Indiana, La Crosse sales division 

Standard Oil Co., Indiana, Duluth sales division 

Magnolia Petroleum Co., Little Rock division ° 

Standard Oil Co., Indiana, Quincy sales division 


1,188,185 
1,153,823 
1,079,772 


1,009,183 


tances and loose connections that devel- 
op in normal driving and result in dam- 
age to various units in the charging cir- 
cuit. 

“Tonition Timing; is important to 
performance and mileage and should 
be checked frequently for best results.” 

The paper emphasizes the usefulness 


2,960,497 
2,597,852 
2,359,470 
2,214,062 
1,662,444 
1,397,280 
1,245,291 


1240 072 of the motor analysis method, or meas- 
sanaare Oil Co., Indiana, Green Bay sales division 1,202,371 uring instruments, in checking engines, 
Standard Oil Co., Indiana, Minot sales division 1,177,190 4 : 3 ae a ‘ és 
Standard Oil Co., Indiana, Kansas City sales division 1,169,388 and points out that it is not at all com 
Standard Oil Co., Indiana, Minneapolis sales division 1,142,739 plicated. 

Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia district ... 1,003,800 The authors believe that there is 
: Drilling department 7 eg cee am . 
Republic Production Co., drilling department, best known record aaa 288,521 much to be said for a standard meth- 


Productien department 
Hope Construction & Refining Co., production department 
Republic Production Co., production department : 
‘ Natural gasoline department 
Shell Oil Co., natural gasoline department 


. Pipeline department 
American Petroleum Co., pipeline department 


1.368.438 od of “motor analysis”. Inasmuch 


1,058,995 


as all engines are basically alike, they 
are of the opinion that it would not be 
difficult to arrive at a standard pro- 
cedure and a standard set-up for in- 
strumentation. 


1,403,165 


13 years 





Notes from S.AE. 


(Continued from page 32) 


not cleared up periodically, we soon 
have burnt and warped valves which 
must be replaced. If a valve does not 
seat, it cannot cool; then of course it 
warps, and the valve seats are also 
burned. With the hard valves and 
seats now used by the manufacturers, 
an engine should run indefinitely with- 
out a valve grind. We find that when 
we prevent sticking valves, keep suf- 
ficient clearance at the tappets, there 
is little necessity of the time-honored 
valve job. 

“Interrupter and Spark Control; Con- 
tact points and rubbing block wear. 
Contact point trouble arising from the 
various causes outlined previously. 
tubbing blocks wear seems to aggra- 
vate a condition resulting from irreg- 
ular cams and improper interrupter 
plate action. We have high and low 
cam lobes on many of our distributors 
that can be checked either on a Dis- 
tribuscope or by measuring the open- 
ing in thousandths on each of the cam 





Our Standard Line 
is Your Logical 
Answer-WITH ECONOMY 








CONVENTIONAL UNITS 


c letely designed to meet individual 
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lobes. Variations in openings on differ- 
ent lobes of a single cam will be, at 
times as much as 6 or 8 thousandths. 
Add to this the fact that many inter- 
rupter plates, when shifted by the 
vacuum control, do not travel in a cir- 
cle around the distributor shaft, but 
are pushed to one side of their center; 
and you have a condition that results 
a miss on acceleration and at high 
speed. The same condition also causes 
knocks or pings. 

“Spark Plugs; To have plugs ren- 
der the expected 8000 miles is excep- 
tional. It is not unusual to find the 
original equipment plug causing plenty 
of trouble inside 5000 miles, while plug 
trouble develops sometimes with only 
1500 miles. Most of this is because 
the plugs run too hot, causing knocks 
and pings and high resistance in the 
plug itself. Plug gaps change under 
the repeated heating and cooling in 
the engine and should be checked. 

“Carburetors; develop trouble 
through plugged air bleeds, leaky by- 
pass valves on the accelerating mech- 
anism, leaky gaskets and float needle 
valves, changing float level, ete. A 
downdraft carburetor often develops 
a leak that is apparent only in poor 
mileage. 
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requirements, using any drive desired— 
motor, steam turbine or gas engine. Sizes 
to 700 GPM; also built as Multiple Units 
with two to six BLACKMER Bucket Design 
Pumps. 





INTEGRATED UNITS 


Standardized throughout for low first cost, 
using standard motor. Complete and com- 
pact. Equipped with BLACKMER Bucket 
Design Pump, Base, Strainer, Bypass and 
Lubricated Drive. Sizes to 700 GPM; also 
built as Twin Units with two pumps. 


HAND PUMPS 


Easy to turn—fast, 
positive action — 
capacities to 20 
GPM Ideal for 
pumping from 
drums or barrels, or 
mounted on small 
tank trucks. Suit- 
able for handling 
any petroleum prod- 
uct from light oils 
to heavy greases. 





AUTOMATIC 
TAKE-UP FOR WEAR 





Next time you need pumps for any 
application, write us before your plans 
mature. 


Chances are 100 to 1 we can meet your 
requirements (large or small-—-no matter 
how unusual) with pumps from our standard 
line. And that always means money saved, 
as compared to the purchase of special 
equipment. 


For more than 30 years, BLACKMER has 
built pumps for all types of petroleum 
handling services. We have solved literally 
thousands of different pumping problems— 
the accepted authority in your field. 


Ask to have the nearest BLACKMER 
representative call at your office. That's 
a sure way to get the results you’re after— 
and to get them at lowest cost. 


BLACKMER PUMP COMPANY 
1882-8 Century Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan 


EXCLUSIVE 
BUCKET DESIGN 
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nid-Continent 


TULSA, Nov. 21.—Mid-Continent na- 
tural gasoline prices were reported 
higher in the week ended Nov. 19 on 
a comparatively small volume of sales 
by a few manufacturers who said they 
were in position to offer. Grade 26-70 
sold late in the week at 3 cents, f.o.b. 
Group 3 and 2.875 cents, f.o.b. Brecken- 
ridge. Four manufacturers who are 
usually active in the market said they 
were sold up. Increased demand came 
from both inland and Gulf Coast re- 
finers, traders said. 

Refined gasoline was offered less 
freely in the open spot market in the 
Mid-Continent with prices generally 
unchanged, according to reports of 
suppliers. Only an occasional open 
spot sale was reported. 

tefiners reported no changes in ker- 
osine or lubricating oil quotations. 


Gulf 


NEW YORK, Nov. 21.—Activity in 
markets at the Gulf was somewhat 
brisker the week ended Nov. 19, with 
interest centering on Bunker C fuel oil 
in cargo lots. 

Offerings of bunker 
plentiful with 
imum of 65 


oil were less 
quotations at a min- 
cents per barrei as the 
week ended, according to trade re- 
ports. An unconfirmed sale of a 
cargo of bunker oil at 66 cents was re- 
ported Nov. 19. Two cargoes were 
reported sold earlier in the week at 65 
cents. One seller said that he had 
turned down a firm offer of 64 cents 
for two cargoes. 

Late Nov. 19 the sale of a cargo of 
gas oil, 58 diesel index, was reported at 
3.625 cents, f.o.b. the Gulf for prompt 
lifting. 

Gasoline inquiry and buying were at 
a virtual standstill. Prices generally 
were reported unchanged. teports 
that a cargo of 65 octane and another 
cargo of 68 octane sold for do- 
shipment not be con- 


were 
could 


mestic 


firmed 


Eastean 


NEW 


markets 


YORK, 


aiong 


Nov. 21. — Gasoline 
the eastern seaboard 
were without feature the week ended 
Nov. 19, but prices held relatively 
steady in all but the Boston market, 
iccording to reports of traders. 

Prices reported for high octane gaso- 
line in Boston generally ranged upward 
from 6.25 cents, with an occasional un- 
confirmed report of this grade being 
offered at 6 cents. 

The position of gasoline in the New 


York harbor market was “comfort- 
able”, according to most suppliers. 


Storage at terminals here was not ex: 
cessive and quotations for high oc- 





tane were held at a minimum of 5.75 
cents, they said. 

The mild weather which continued 
to play havoc with fuel oil markets 
has resulted in a steady volume of 
gasoline moving through eastern sea- 
board wholesale markets. Virtually 
all distributors said that late October 
and early November gallonage was 
about 5 to 10 per cent above the same 
period last year. 


Pennsylvania 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 21.—Few price 
changes were reported in the western 
Pennsylvania market last week. De- 
mand for the light products was fairly 
active while lubricating oils were slow, 
reports indicated. 

One supplier reported offering U. S. 
Motor gasoline 0.125 cent lower at 
4.625 cents from the lower field, while 
another supplier who had been out of 
the market for some time said he was 
again offering at 5 cents. Quotations 
reported by most lower field sellers 
were at 4.75 cents. 

Wax was scarce and with prices 
higher for the 124-126 A.m.p. grade, 
according to reports. Only four refin- 
ers Said they were in position to offer. 


“abil , 

LOS ANGELES, Nov. 19.—Opening 
of bids made by California oil com- 
panies to supply some 600,000 barrels 
of Japanese Navy fuel oil—somewhat 
better quality than Bunker “C” by rea- 
son of a gas-oil blend—showed the 
winning quotation about 5 cents a bar- 
rel lower than on the previous sale of 
a Similar product to the same buyer. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co. was 
reported in line to receive the award 
with a bid of 61 cents, compared to 
66.3 cents on the previous sale. 

Also confirmed was a sale of 72 oc- 
tane, aviation gasoline to an Atlantic 
foreign buyer at a price of 8.375 cents 
a gallon, and indications were another 
sale of this product was in the offing. 

Pointing to some activity in. the 
bunker fuel oil market was the report 
that a large steamship line had closed 








NPN. Gasoline Index 


Dealer Tank 

| T.w. Car 
Cents per gal. 
BROVSO SE: 2 i.e Sane 9.89 2.00 
Month ago ...... 9.93 5.64 

Weer BOO .ch.dsx4 10.29 6.25 


Dealer index is an average of 
“undivided” dealer prices, ex-tax, 
in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is a weighted 
average of 12 wholesale markets 
for regular-grade gasoline. 























for next year’s requirements at a price 
of slightly less than 70 cents a barrel. 

Domestic burning oils were given a 
boost by cold weather which prompted 
some orchard heating. A good grade 
diesel oil was available at independent 
plant for $1.10 to $1.15, with kerosine 
distillate only slightly higher, accord- 
ing to reports. 


Mid-Western 

CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—All grades of 
gasoline, but particularly low octane, 
were offered sparingly in the open 
spot market last week, according to 
reports of Chicago traders. Jobber 
demand for shipments against con- 
tracts continued active, they said, as 
comparatively mild weather prevailed 
over the mid-western area. 

One Chicago tank car market re- 
ported 0.125-cent reductions in his quo- 
tations for 67-69 octane and 70-72 oc- 
tane gasoline to 3.875 cents and 4 
cents, respectively. No other price 
changes were reported. 

Michigan refiners fairly heavy move- 
ment of gasoline to out-of-state buyers 
and said inventories of both straight 
run and higher octane grades were in 
better shape. 

Offerings of kerosine were reported 
limited by Chicago traders and Mich- 
igan refiners said this product was 
firmer. 


Fuel Oi 


NEW YORK, Nov. 21.—Fuel oil mar- 
kets along the eastern seaboard con- 
tinued to mark time awaiting cold 
weather. Quotations generally were 
unchanged, although they were sub- 
jected to sporadic price shading, ac- 
cording to reports. 

Virtually all traders agreed that fuel 
oil markets now were more dependent 
on weather conditions than any other 
single factor, with the mild weather 
which has been enjoyed along the east- 
ern seaboard cutting heavily into con- 
sumption and wholesale buying. 

No. 6 oil was tighter in northern 
markets coincident with improvement 
in the market for bunker C oil at the 
Gulf. While quotations of 85 cents 
at New York and Philadelphia were 
still reported last week, sellers pointed 
out that with the current boat rate of 
22 cents, plus a tight 65-cent market at 
the Gulf, those sellers offering No. 6 at 
85 cents at New York could not replace 
the material for that price. 

CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—Comparatively 
mild weather continued to hamper 
light fuel oil movement last week, ac- 
cording to reports in the Mid-Western 
market. All grades continued firm 
with jobber interest, such as it was, 
centering on shipments against con- 
tracts, traders said. 

Michigan light fuels also were re- 
ported firm and demand was better 
from northern sections of the state 
where lower temperatures prevailed. 

As a result of increased demand 
from industrial centers, most Chicago 


(Continued on page 48) 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS ) 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open marret quotations or sales. for spot shipment (10 to 15 days) uniess otherwise stated. Prices in cents 
per gallon, except heavy fuel vils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons. waz and petrolatums in cents per pound in barrels, tank car lots, f.o.b. refineries in 
districts designaied except where otherwise neted I[nter-refinerv and export prices not ineinded unless so stated in the respective markets. Federal. state or 
municipa/ tares wot incluaed Prices quoted apply on products made from legally produced crude Unless otherwise noted. gasoline octane ratings are deter- 
mined by C.F.R. Motor method, A.S.T.M. D-357-337 ; and lubricating oil specifications determined according w A S.T.M. metods. unless otherwise noted 











Gasoline Prices Effective Nov. 21 Nov. 14 | Prices Effective Nov. 21 Nov. 14 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a | W. TEX. (b) 
Prices Effective New. 2) Nise. 34 Str.-Run Gasoline. ...(c) 4.50 -5.00 (c) 4.50 -35.00 U. S. Motor: (Octane L-3) 
U. S. Motor: (Octane L-3 | 62 oct. & below.... 4.00 - 4.50 4.00 - 4 50 
ne 67-69 octane....... e725 e)7.25 | 63-66 oct.......065 eg a a A 
/-* . i 1.1% = 8 7.75 -— 8.00 POOR eo ccccens 625- 5.125 4.625- 9.140 
U. 8. Motor: (Octane L-3) 70-72 octane....... 00 ( | eal 4875. $100 4.875— 5.0 
62 oct. & below.... 3.75 — 4.50 3.75 - 4.50 :) t ided if i in state) 
63-66 oct.......... epee “SE? She “ED. ype 
67-69 oct.......... 4.375- 4.75  4.375- 4.875 U. 8. Motor: : | 6062. 400ep........ 400-450 4.00 - 4.50 
ee $.625- 5.375 4.625- 5.375 54-58, for instate ship- ; a a aneh 
60-62, 400 e.p........ 3.75 - 4.00 4.00 ON EET ETE SE 6.50-9.25 6.50-9.25 | 
54-58, for outside state | N.LA_ (For shipment to La. & Ark.) 
shipment........ . 6.00 - 9.00 6.00 - 9.00 | OU S. Motor: (Octane L-3) 
58-61, 375-400 e.p., 65 _ ase isc ny 62 oct. & bel 4.375- 4.75 4.375- 4.75 
WESTERN PENNA. oct. & above....... 7.73 -9.73 7.75-9.735 | @9ehcc.... (04.625 (@)4.625 
Bradford- Warren: 67 69 oct........-- (e)4.875 (e)4.875 
ul ’ N. TEX. (b) a 5.50 5.50 
otor gasoline: — 7 U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3 | : 
U.S. Motor (58-62°) . . 5. 125- 9.25 5.125- 9.25 62 oct. & below.... 4.00 150 4.00 +.50 | ARKANSAS (F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner, for 
Min 65 oct........ 6.29 — 7.00 6.25 — 7.00 63-66 oct.......... 4.95 5.00 4.95 - 5.00 | shipment to Ark. & La.) 
Min. 70 oct........ e)7.00 e)7.00 ‘ . = = _ : 
“Q” li »&)7 00 &e)7.0 SO” Saar 50 — 5.00 £.50 ».00 | U.S. Motor: (Octane L-3) 
SIM + «10 «+ Lome). (ewig) ¢.00 ry ue Po. ee 4.875- 5.375 4.875- 5.375 | 6S cates & balee 4.25 4.25 
Sabet 60-62, 400 e.p........ 4.00 4.00 « octane . 2.6 | 5125 
Other districts: . | 2 eee §.125 ole 
Motor gasoline: KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) OHIO (Quotations of S. O Ohio. Delivered any- 
U.S. Motor (58-62°)..  4.625- 5.00 4.75 - 5.00 U. S. Motor: (Octane L-3) where in Ohio). 
Min. 65 oct........ cs f) 62 oct. & below.... 4.00 - 4.25 4.00 - 4.25 U. S. Motor......... 7.375 7.375 
Q” gasoline...... g) 6.50 -— 7.00(g) 6.50 — 7.00 ps EO ere 4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 | Ahovwe 65 oct........ 7.625 7.625 








(a) Prices f.0.b. Centrat Michigan refinery group basis, for shipment within Mich. Shipments may originate at plants outside Central group. (b) For shipment to Texas and 
ew Mexico destinations; Group 3 prices quoted on northern shipments. (c) Excluding Detroit shipment. (d) Nominal. (e) One refiner quoting. (f) No price reported. 
(ge) To resellers holding licenses. (h) Two refiners quoting. 


MID-WESTERN TANK CAR MARKET 


Prices in this Midwestern Tank Car Market table are gathered from refiners and tank car marketers or brokers from their offices 

located in Chicago and the ar ae territory. While the prices are quoted on a Group 3 (Oklahoma) freight rate basis, this 

is in accordance with the custom of the oil industry which uses Group 3 as a price basis for the ease of comparing prices even 

when the material originates in another refining district. Generally when prices are quoted in this Chicago market, the origin of 

the material is not known at the time the quotation is given, oftentimes even with the quoting refiners who have refineries in more 

than one refining district. All other gasoline prices are given by and for the particular refining district where the material is made 
and from which it ts shipped. 
































m4 ri yi i Nov. 2 Nov. 14 
Gasoline | | Prices Effective ov l ov 
Prices Effecti lov. 2 lov “ , oh. OO os ceuwones 1) $0.35-$0.45(a) $0 .35-$0.45 
age egg —— ee Fuel and Gas Oils | U°G LE. gas oll... .2. (a) 2.875-3.00 (a) 2.875-3..00 
U. S. Motor: (Octane IL-3) a sie Kee “ek 
| Teme cic cccccs: 3.75 1.00 $3.75 4.00 
62 oct. and below... 3.50 - 4.00 3.50 -— 4.00 
So ME <eavnwuae 3.75 -— 4.625 3.75 - 4.625 Pri Effecti - - 1. “4 
ho, EOE 3.875- 4.75 4.00 - 4.75 rices Effective ov. 2 Nov. + ~ . 
70-72 oct... ....... 4.00 - 4.875 4.125- 4.875 | Naphtha and Solvent 
No. 1 p.w............ 3.625- 3.875 3.625- 3.875 
7 No. 1 etraw....c.2ce- 3.625- 3.75 3.623- 3.75 | «a = 99- ~ 975 
1 a ee — wat a a - Stoddard solvent. ... >. 875 5.875 
Kerosine a 3 BAR cecsscase 2.99 ». 0-9 9.90 — 9.0-9 | Cleaners naphtha 6.375 6.375 
es . Be . NG. Soc ce scncesene $25 3.375 3.25 - 3.3 V. M. & P. naphthe.. 6 37% 6 375 
SED Guise ccccccece 3.75 — 4.25 3.75 = 4.25 | OG a ee ee a) $0.60-$0.70(a) $0 .60-$0.70 Mi " ss ‘bar 375 
42-44 w.w 3 75 1 43 375 - 4.373 ineral spirits..... ». 310 >. bdo 
“rene ~~ iets hs — cs | Rubber solvent....... 6.375 6.375 
(a) Nominal. | Laequer diluent : 7.375 7.375 
Daily range of gasoline prices as reported in PLATT’S OILGRAM (Week Ended Noy. 18, 1938) 
U. S. Motor, (Octane Number determined according to L-3 Method 
in Okla., Texas and Mid-Western Districts): Noy. If Noy. 15 Nov. 16 Nov. 17 Nov. 18 
62 octane and below: 
Ce hc. te un cease wae cade vee enhaseuenineeute ro 3:74 $.50 3.75 -— 4.50 3.75 -— 4.50 3.75 $.50 3.75 -— 4.5 
gl errr ret r rer rerrr red rrr Tere as 4.00 £.50 4.00 4.50 1.00 - 4.50 4.00 - 4.50 4.00 — 4.5( 
WU EMEC oC as cen cenc cen cbcnennesscisns deceneane tars $.00 £.50 $.00 - 4.50 1.00 - 4.50 4.00 - 4.50 4.00 - 4.5 
Rera- western (Geoun S Basis)... ck ccc ccs eccscccsess oF 3.50 1.00 3.50 4.00 3.50 = 4.00 3.50 4.00 3.50 — 4.06 
63-66 octane: 
TR eee nents ea wean new APCW A eee Oe eale 4.00 4.625 4.00 - 4.6 4.00 - 4.625 4.00 4.625 4.00 - 4.6495 
TC MO dado et cvdceebawckcewRsaen eek beeks 4.25 » 00 4°25 - 5 o 4.25 >. 00 4.25 5.00 4.25 -— 5.0 
CS iakac ivan s tekeethees Cehecscteetens $.375- 4.7 4.375- 1.7 4.375- 4.75 4.375 75 4.375- 4.75 
Mid-Weatern (Group 3 basis).............0eeeeeeees 3 1.62 3.75 = 4.625 3.75 - 4.625 3.75 4.625 3.75 — 4.695 
67-69 octane: 
| RP eTVer reer re cer eceererercre eee cece 4.37 1 87 4.37 4 87 4.375- 4.87 4.375- 4.875 4.375- 4.875 
I I ee on ie eh Eee ER CEOS 1.50 5.00 1.50 » OF 1.50 5.00 4.50 5.00 4.50 — 5.06 
oS” O° SRS reer errr r rr re errr Roa 1 625- 5.1 4 <2 5.125 4.625- 5.125 4.625- 5.125 4.625- 5.125 
Rane wreneern (GirOup S Ba)... oc cece ccscccctesccsccesssess £.00 4.75 3.875 75 3.875- 4.75 3.875- 4.75 3.875- 4.75 
70-72 octane: 
err ere ee re ee ee eee ee ere eee ree : 1.625- 5.375 4.625- 5.375 4.625- 5.375 ‘ 625- 5.375 4.625- 5.375 
WON. i ck b ects dieccteesKicasdencduncss nee t 875- 5.375 4 $75- 5.375 4.875- 5.375 4.875- 5.375 4.875- 5.375 
, RAE ee ene rer ery Poe ws 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 
Mid-Western (Group 3 basis).............++++eee- $.125- 4.875 4.00 4.875 4.00 4.875 4.00 1.875 £00 £.875 
Motor Gasoline, 60-64 octane: 
Pe IS ac oa was ee edda ee eden wederees ; aaa a) 6.00— 6.75 (a) 6.00- 6.75 (a) 6.00- 6.75 (a) 6.00- 6.75 (a) 6.00- 
ee ETE CEPR Eee SOR ae ec a) 6.00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 
Baltimore district............... Pe ee ee ‘ a) 6.00-— 6.50 a) 6. 00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 6.50 a) 6.00- 6.50 (a) 6.00- 
Motor Gasoline, 65 octane & above: 
PE DO NO ic ineccksvhswdeveawowws's ee er eT a) 6.00- 6.75 (a) 6.00- 6.75 (a) 6.00- 6.75 (a) 6.00- 6.75 (a) 6.00- 
Sc wate ukeacbhsincdereeeae eres rere ‘ 6.25 — 6.50 a) 6.25- 6.50 a) 6.25- 6.50 (a) 6.25- 6.50 (a) 6.25- 
I CNG Sop 6cwedagessekcteceveauseds pnwiee acaine 6.25 6.50 (a) 6.25- 6.50 (a) 6.25- 6.50 (a) 6.25- 6.50 (a) 6.25- 
U. 8. Motor, 58-62°: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)............. oe. ( #eebeeees 5. 12a 5.25 5 125- &.22 Shae O.2e 5.125- 5.25 5.125- 5. 
Other Gistriote (Wresterm PORRG.). 0. ccccsceccccccscccccccees 4.75 -— 5.00 4.625- 5.00 £.625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 1.625- § 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 65 octane: ; S 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)..........-0eeeeee cece eeee 6.25 — 7.00 6.25 - 7.00 6.25 - 7.00 6.25 - 7.00 6.25 - 
Other districts (Western Penna.)..........00seeee eee eeeeeees e (e) e e (e) 
Motor Gasoline, Min. 70 octane: 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.)..........000eeeee ee eeeeee (c)7.00 (c)7.00 (c)7.00 (c)7.00 (c)7.00 
“Q” Gasoline: es 
Bradford-Warren (Western Penna.).........-66- ese eeeeeeeees (c&d)7.00 (c&d)7.00 (c&d)7.00 (c&d)7.00 (c&d)7.00 
Other Districts (Western Penna.)..........6. 62 eee ee eee eeens d) 6.50- 7.00 d) 6.50 — 7.00 d) 6.50 -7.00 d) 6.50 -7.00 d) 6.50 
( 


(a) Nominal. (b) For shipment to Texas and New Mexico destinations: Grouv 3 prices are quoted on northern shipment. 
(c) One refiner quoting. (d) To resellers holding licenses. (¢) No price reported 
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REFINERY TANK CAR MARKETS 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of o 
except heavy fuel oils in dollars per barrel of 42 gallons, tank car lots, f.o.b. refineries in districts des 
refinery and ezport prices not included, un 


n market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days). Prices in cents per gallon 
ignated, except where otherwise noted. Inter- 


s so stated in the respective markets. Federal, stale or municipal tazes not included. Prices quoted 


ise noted, gasoline octane ratings are determined by C.F.R. Motor method, 


S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 





Natural Gasoline 


(Prices to blenders on freight basis shown below. 
Shipments may originate in any Mid-Continent manu- 
facturing district.) 


Prices Effective Nov. 21 Nov. 14 
F.0O.B. GROUP 3 

Grade 26-70......... So kee~ 3.20 3.00 
F.0.B. BRECKENRIDGE 

Grade 26-70......... 2.875- 3.00 2:75 


CALIFORNIA (F.e.b. plants in Los Angeles basin) 
75-85, 350-375 e.p. for 
blending........... 6.25 - 6.50 6.25 - 6.50 


Kerosine 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Bradford-Warren: 


cd be, EOC TOC 5.00 — 5.125 5.00 -— 5.125 
PMNs soo owios oweieon (e) 5.25 -5.375(e) 5.25 -5.375 
Other districts: 

Seen 4.75 -— 5.00 4.75 -— 5.00 
odin fs Le (e)4.875 (e)4.875 
i een >.00 —- 5.25 §.00 - 5.25 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) 

EM s ck ékcen css 5.00 — 5.30 5.00 - 5.30 
OKLAHOMA 

GA-GB WW... cccccccce 3.875- 4.25 3.875- 4.25 
42-44 W.W.. .....0005. 4.25 - 4.625 4.25 -— 4.625 
KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only). 

41-48 w.w............ (€)4.25 (e)4.25 
42-44 wow... ......... 4.50 — 4.563 4.50 — 4.563 
N. TEX. (b) 

Be inne ck kcavas 4.25 — 4.50 4.25 - 4.50 
N. LA. (For shipment to La. and Ark.) 

| a 4.00 — 4.50 4.00 — 4.50 


ARK. (F.o.b. Ark. plant of one refiner, for shipment 
to Ark. and La.) 


ee 4.50 4.50 
CALIFORNIA 
40-43 w.w............ 5.00 —- 7.00 5.00 - 7.00 


Gas and Fuel Oils 


WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford- Warren: 


PES si basnivenescs 4.125- 4.375 4.125- 4.375 
Other districts: (Excluding Pittsburgh District Prices). 
SO ee ee 3.875- 4.00 3.875-— 4.00 
CENTRAL MICHIGAN (a) 
P.W. Distillate....... 4.75 - 4.875 4.75 — 4.875 
No. 8 gas oil, Str..... 4.25 — 4.625 4.25 - 4.625 
U.G.I. gas oil........ 4.00 — 4.375 4.00 -— 4.375 
Fuel Oils (Vis. at 100): 

500-700 Vis........ 2.125- 2.50 2.125- 2.50 

300-500 Vis........ 2.25- 2.75 2.25 — 3.75 

100-300 Vis........ 2.a20~ 3.25 2.375— 3.25 
OKLAHOMA 
No. 1 prime white.... 3.75 - 4.00 3.75 — 4.00 
No. 1 straw... 3.625- 3.875 3.625- 3.875 
No. 2 straw 3.50 - 3.75 3.50 = 3.75 
No. 2 dark 3.375 (e)3.375 
U.G.I. gas oil cx a 3.375 3.00 
28-30 fuel oil......... 3.25 (e)3.25 
28-30 zero fuel 3.25 - 3.50 3.25 - 3.50 
24-26 fuel 925 (e)$0.925 
14-16 fuel 70 (e)$0.70 





KANSAS (For Kans. destinations only). 
No. 1 p.w. fuel ofl.... 4.00 — 4.125 4.00 - 4.125 
10-14 fuel oil......... $0.45 -$0.80 $0.45 -$0.80 


N. TEX. (b) 

No. 1 Prime white.... (e)4.00 (e)4.00 

N. LA. (For shipment to La. and Ark.) 

i ree (e) $1.00-$1.05(e) $1.00-$1.05 
ed, ee (e) $0 .80-$0 .85(e) he 
i eee (e) $0. 70-$0.75(e) $0. 70-$0.75 


a. os plant of one refiner, for shipment 


ee 3.625 3.625 
28-30 gas oil, zero... . 3.375 3.375 
Tractor Fuel......... (j)4.50 (j)4.50 





Prices Effective Nov. 21 Nov. 14 
CALIFORNIA 

San Joaquin Valley: 

Heavy fuel.......... $0.55 -$0.75 $0.55 -$0.75 
Pe eee $0.65 -$0.85 $0.65 -$0.85 
Diesel fuel (per gal.).. 2.625- 4.00 2.625- 4.00 
Stove dist. (per gal.).. 3.25 -5.00 3.25 - 5.00 
Los Angeles: 

Heavy fuel. ........ $0.45 -$0.90 $0.45 -$0.90 


» 
PS are $0.60 -$1.00 $0.60 -$1.00 
Diesel fuel (per gal.).. 2.50 - 4.00 2.50 - 4.00 
Stove dist. (per gal.).. 2.75 -5.00 2.75 - 5.00 


San Francisco: 


Heavy fuel.......... $0.95 $0.95 
OE eee $1.05 $1.05 
Diesel fuel (per gal.) .. 4.50 4.50 
Stove dist. (per gal.).. 5.50 5.50 


Note: All above heavy fuels meet Pacific specifica- 
tion 400; light fuel, spec. 300; Diesel fuels, spec. 200; 
and stove distillate, spec. 100. 


Neutral Oils 


WESTERN PENNA. (Refiners report no open spot 
market sales being made to jobbers and give follow- 
ing as their quotations only.) 

Viscous Neutrals No. 3 col. (Viscosity at 70° F.) 
200 Vis. (180 at 100°) 420-425 fl. 


ee 19.00 19.00 
OD Bibossssccstees 18.00 18.00 
Tee 17.50 17.50 
ME RSs. 555dececane 16.00 16.00 

150 Vis. (143 at 100) 400-405 fl. 

Tt ee: 17.00 17.00 
PISS ok coss cicad 16.00 16.00 
S85 as ccccaicus 15.00 15.00 
Ti ile aoa eee 14.00 14.00 


SOUTH TEXAS 
Vis. Color 
Pale Oils: (Vis. at 100°F.) 


1 
to 
uw 


= 
~ 


100 No. 14%-2%..... 4.50 - 5.25 5 - 5.25 
ap de Soe 6.00 - 6.25 6.25 
galls es SCE 6.50 - 6.75 6.75 

500 No. 24%-3%..... 7.50 - 7.75 7.75 

750 No. 3-4......... 8.00 - 8.25 8.25 
1200 No. 3-4......... 8.375- 8.75 8.75 
eer 8.50 - 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 
Red Oils: 

dt a o, See 6.00 — 6.25 6.25 

BOO ING. 5-6... 00000 6.50 — 6.75 6.75 

500 No. 5-6......... 7.50 = 7.75 7.7 

ToO TO, BB. .c2ccees 8.00 - 8.25 8.25 
1200 No. 5-6......... 8.375- 8.75 8.75 
2000 No. 5-6......... 8.50 - 9.25 9.00 - 9.25 


Note: Red oil prices cover oils with green cast; blue 
cast red oils are slightly lower in some cases. 


MID-CONTINENT (Vis. at 100° F.; F.o.b. Tulsa 
basis). 


Pale Oils: (0 to 10 P.P.) 
Vis. Color 
60-85—No. 2....... 5.50 5.50 
86-110—No. 2...... 6.00 6.00 
150—No. 3.......... 9.00 9.00 
180—No. 3.......... 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
200—No. 3.......... 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 
ee 11.00 -11.50 11.00 -11.50 
ees ot ere 2.50 2.50 
300—No. 3.......... 13.00 13.00 
Red Oils 
BeO 100, §...00caccis (e)9.00 (e)9.00 
- ee eee 9.00 -10.00 9.00 -10.00 
BOON, Bo ccc ccecs 11.50 -11.75 11.50 -11.75 
ee (e)12.00 (e)12.00 


Note: The following oils, of 15 to 25 p.p., are 
generally quoted these amounts under 0-10 p.p.; 
viscous oils, 0.5c; non-viscous, 0.25c. Viscous oils 
(150-300 vis.), No. 4 color, generaHy are quoted 
0.5¢ above No. 5 color oils. 


CHICAGO (Vis. at 100° F.) 
Pale Oils 0 to 10 p.p.: 


Vis. Color 
60-85—No. 2....... 7.25 t.22 
86-110—No. 2...... 7.00 y Pe 6 
ae eee 9.00 9.00 
186—No, 3.......... 10.00 10.00 
ee ere 10.50 10.50 
SSO—No. 8... .cccces 11.50 11.50 





Prices Effective Nov. 21 Nov. 14 
CHICAGO (Continued) 

Red Oils: 

180— No. §... 2.20005 9.00 9.00 
aes, et ee 9.50 9.50 
ZIO—"ING. Bon cc cceces 10.50 10.50 
ee a re 11.50 11.50 
SOO— No. §....ccc.50 11.75 11.75 


Note: Viscous oils, 15 to 30 p.p. are quoted 0.5¢ 
lower; 60-85 and 86-110 No. 2 non-viscous oils, 15 
to 30 p.p., 0.25c lower. To obtain delivered prices fn 
Chicago, add 0.25c per gal. 


Cylinder Stocks 


MID-CONTINENT (F.o.b. Tulsa basis) 
Bright Stocks: 
190-200 Vis. at 210 °D. (e)19.00 (e)19.00 
150-160 Vis. at 210°D: a 
2k 0D eee 14.25 -16.00 14.25 -16.00 
10 to 25 p.p........ 13.50 -15.50 13.50 -15.50 
25:00 40 O9.....0-. 13.50 -15.00 13.50 -15.00 
150-160 vis. at 210° E. 12.50 -15.00 12.50 -15.00 
120 Vis. at 210° D 


he! ee 14.50 -15.125 14.50 -15.125 

25 to 40 p.p........ (e)14.25 (e)14.25 
600 S.R. Dark Green... 5.00 — 7.50 5.00 — 7.50 
600 S.R. Olive Green... 6.50 -— 7.50 6.50 — 7.50 
631 SR... ..... pacha (e)12.50 (e) 12.50 
errr 3.50 -— 4.00 3.50 - 4.00 
CHICAGO (Viscosity at 210°) 
Unfiltered Steam Refined: 
Bs ans kcsauen encase 9.00 9.00 
Rr rer reer 10.00 10.00 
WG Kecskeyeresenenke 11.00 11.00 
Bright stocks, 160 vis. at 210. No, 8 color: 

Oto 10 OM... 0,02 ° 15.75 15.75 

15 to 25 p.p......0. 14.75 14.75 

30 to 0 pm......200 14,25 14.25 
E filtered Cyl. Stock. . 13.50 13.50 


Note: To obtain prices delivered in Chicago, add 
0.25c per gal. 


WESTERN PENNA. (Refiners report no open spot 
market sales being made to jobbers and give fol- 
lowing as their quotations only.) 


600 S.R. filterable. ... 8.00 8.00 
a seece 10.00 10.00 
Gs cc tnnctitevnus ° 10.50 10.50 
Ge ci cccuecss ane 13.00 13.00 
Bright stock, 145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 flash, No. 
or: 
| eee rT ree 17.00 17.00 
OS err re rT eee 16.00 16.00 
Se rere re er 14.00 14.00 
Petrolatums 


WESTERN PENNA. _ (In bbls., carloads; in tank 
cars, 0.5c per lb. less. One refiner reports he equalizes 
freight with nearest refinery to destination) 


Snow White......... 5.875- 6.125 5.875- 6.125 
Lily White. ......0+ 4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 
Cream White........ 3.875- 4.125 3.875- 4.125 
Light Amber......... 2.50 2.50 
Amber........2ee008 2.25 2.25 
FROG. .cacccccccccccs (e)2.125 (e)2.125 


Wax 


WESTERN PENNA. (Refiners report no nm spot 
market sales being made to jobbers and give following 
as their quotations only. In bbls., carioads, New York) 


122-124 A.m.p., w.c. 


MD cccenccsences (h)2.30 (h) 2.30 -2.35 
124-126 A.m.p., w.c : 
Bieccadsnekens 2.35 2.30 - 2.35 


OKLAHOMA (In bbls. or burlap bags, carloads) 


124-126 A.m.p., w.c. 
“SRP eeret 2.35 2.35 


CHICAGO (In bom. carload lots. Melting points 
-P. (A.S.T.M.) 


are E. methods; add 3° F. to cenvert 

into A.m.p.) 

Fully refined: 

SAA eee 4.00 4.00 

SP (4.10 (4.10 

NR eee (i)4.45 (i) 4.45 
(i)4.75 (i)4.75 
(5.00 (i)5.00 
(5.75 (05.75 








(a) Prices f.o.b. Central Michigan refinery group basis, for shipment within Mich. Shipments 
New Mexico destinations; Group 3 pri ' “ ©) Ey i petroit ship 
a er hol —_ ‘iD id pe gto gage og shipments. (c) Excluding Detroit ship 

Vv. 


(i) Same prices quoted in bags or slabs | 











trent ae 


y originate at plants outside Central group. (b) For shipment to Texas and 
ment. (d) Nominal. (e) One refiner quoting. (f) No price reported. (g) To 
oose. (j) For shipment to Ark. points only. (k) Correction: This price correct 
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WELL BALANCED LUBRICATION 


cr. ee 20 A complete line of MARATHON PRO- 
— >” DUCTS designed to meet all the lubricating 
<p 'equirements of new cars. 




















ir = Let us show you how you can stock a 

2 U. S. GALLONS lm =’ ~—s complete line of MARATHON LUBRI- 
: CANTS and MARATHON MOTOR 

Hv OILS without a large investment and in- 

) crease your sales and profits. 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include i 
state tazes; also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes. 
Discounts to various classes of buyers also are shown in footnotes. These prices in effect Nov. 21, 1938, as posted by 


taxes, shown in separate column, include 1c federal, and 
kerosine tazes, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. 


gees fees as shown in general footnote. Gasoline 
e 


rosine tank wagon prices also do not include tazes; 


principal marketing companies at their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. 





S. O. New Jersey 


Essolene 
(Regular Grade) 


Censumer Gaso- Kero- 

Tank Dealer line sine 

Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
*Atlantic{City, N. J... 6.9 8.9 4 8 
*Newark, N.J........ 6.9 8.9 4 8 
Annapolis, Md....... 7.85 9.35 5 9.5 
Baltimore, Md....... : ee 8.75 5 8.5 
Cumberland, Md..... 8.65 11.15 5 10 
Washington, D.C..... 7.5 9 3 9.5 
Danville, Va......... 8.45 10.95 6 12.9 
OR ca piesicas 4 9.75 6 11.5 
Petersburg, Va....... 7.55 10.05 6 11.7 
Richmond, Va........ 7.55 10.05 6 A Bey 
Roanoke, Va......... 8.75 11.25 6 11 
Charleston, W. Va.... 8.05 10.55 6 12.6 
Parkersburg, W. Va... 7.35 9.35 6 11.2 
Wheeling, W. Va..... 8.35 10.25 6 es 
Charlotte, N. C....... 8.65 11.15 7 2.2 
Hickory, N.C........ 9.15 11.65 7 12.5 
Mt. Airy, N.C....... 8.95 11.45 7 12.3 
Raleigh, N. C......... 8.25 10.75 7 11.6 
Salisbury, N.C....... 8.75 211.95 7 12.2 
Charleston, 8S. C...... 7.25 9.75 ‘ § 10.6 
Columbia, 8. C....... 8.25 10.75 7 11.6 
Spartanburg, S.C... 8.95 11.45 7 12.4 


Discount to undivided dealers, except in Atlantic 
City and Newark, N. J., which see in “Note” below: 
Dealer t.w. price less 0.5c per gal. 

*Effective Sept. 26, 1938, S. O. New Jersey posted 
a@ minimum retail resale price of 11.4c thru New 

ersey, except Trenton area and Cumberland county. 

Note: While the above posted prices continue at 
Atlantic City and Newark, N. J., dealers will pay a 
net price of 8.4c per gal. for Essolene. Dealers 
having pumps marked only Fsso, Essolene and 
“Standard” White gasoline will pay 7.9c per gal. 
for Essolene. 

Price basis to commercial consumers: To contract 
accounts, purchasing at least one full compartment 
at a time by hose connection: Effective March 12, 
1937, in New Jersey, and March 8 in Maryland, 
District of Columbia, and in Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties in Virginia, on yearly purchases: from 
2,500 to 100,000 gals., consumer t.w. price at time 
and place of delivery; 100,000 gals. per year consumer 
tank car price, plus 0.5¢ per gal. Generally consumer 
t.w. price in foregoing states is equivalent of dealer 
t.w. price, less 0.5c per gal. 

Effective May 15, 1937, on Essolene and Esso 
(by tank wagon) in North and South Carolina, 
West Virginia and Virginia (except Arlington and 
Fairfax Counties, which see above), commercial 
consumers taking deliveries of 50 gals. (West Va. 
100 gals.) or more at one time will be billed at the 
posted consumer t.w. price. Deliveries less than 50 
gals. (West Va. 100 gals.) will be billed at 4c per 
gal. over posted consumer t.w. price. aamalis. 
posted consumer t.w. price will be equivalent to the 
dealer price less 0.5c per gal. 

Kerosine Discount: 1c off t.w. price for 25 gals., 
or more, under contract thru territory (Baltimore 
City contract not necessary) except no discount in 
state of New Jersey. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., 


Ine. 

(S. O. New York Division) 
Socony Mobilgas 
(Regular Grade) 
Con- “Split” 


sumer Deal- Gaso- Kero- 
Tank er line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Metropolitan N. Y. City: 
Boroughs of Man- 
hattan, Bronx and 
Brocklyn (Kings and 
| ee 7.3 8.9 *5 8 
Borough of  Rich- 
mond (Staten Is.) 7.25 8.9 *5 8 
DING, TNs Kevcsvcesss 73 93 5 ¢ 
Binghamton, N. Y.... 8.5 9.5 5 9 
i aes 7.6 7.9 5 7.8 
Jamestown, N. Y...... 7.3 93 5 8.25 
Plattsburg, N. Y...... 7.8 9.8 5 9 
Rochester, N. Y,...... 8.2 9 5 8.5 
Syracuse, N. Y........ 7.9 8.5 5 8.5 
Danbury, Conn..... 7.6 9.6 4 ) 
Hartford, Conn. . 7.4 9 4 7 
New Haven, Conn 7.3 8.8 4 6 
Bangor, Me.......... re 8.5 5 9 
Portland, Me......... 7.25 9 5 8.75 
Boston, Mass........ 7 8.5 4 7.8 
Concord, N. H........ 8.1 9.7 5 9 
Lancaster, N. H....... 9 3:2 5 10.25 
Manchester, N. H..... 7.8 9.5 5 8.5 
Providence, R.I...... 7 8.5 4 7.5 
Burlington, Vt....... 7.65 9.7 5 9.5 
Rutland, Vt....... 8 10 5 8 











*Plus 2% city sales tax computed at time of 
each sale. 

Discount to undivided dealers: 0.5c less than “‘split”’ 
dealer t.w. 

Price basis to cial s: Effective 
about Nov. 15, 1936 in New York and New England 
for tank wagon delivery: monthly purchases of 25,000 
gadis. or over, pay consumer tank car price at point 
of delivery, plus 0.5c gal.; monthly purchases of 
5,000 to 25,000 gals., pay undivided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery; monthly purchases 
of less than 5,000 gals., pay divided dealer tank 
wagon price at point of delivery. Private consumers 
pay undivided dealer tank wagon price at point of 
delivery, plus 2c gal. 





Atlantic Refining 


Atlantic White Flash 


asoline 
(Regular Grade) 
Commer- 
cia Gaso- Kero- 
Tank Dealer line sine 
Car T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Philadelphia, Pa.... 7 8 5 10 
Pittsburgh......... 8 8. 5 10.5 
Allentown......... 7.5 9 5 10.5 
Sere 8 9 5 10 
Soramton.........s 6.9 7.4 5 10.5 
Altoona err 10 5 10.5 
Harrisburg......... 7.5 9 5 10.5 
Williamsport....... 7.5 9 5 10.5 
Dover, Del...... ae 7.5 5 10.5 
Wilmington........ 8 5 9.75 
Boston, Mass... . 8.5 4 8 
Springfield, Mass... 9 4 8 
Norcester, Mass.... .. 9 4 8 
Fall River, Mass.... 8.5 4 8 
Hartford, Conn..... 9 4 7 
New Haven, Conn.. 8.8 4 7 
Providence, R. I... . 8.5 4 8 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 8.4 4 8 
Camden, N. J...... Ps 4 8 
‘arenton, Pi. J... 5.2 ye 4 8 
Annapolis, Md..... 9.35 5 9.5 
Baltimore, Md..... 8.75 5 8.5 
Hagerstown, Md.... 9.85 5 10 
Richmond, Va...... 10.05 6 BY .7 
Wilmington, N.C... 9.85 7 10.8 
Brunswick, Ga..... 9 @ 0.5 
Jacksonville, Fla.... 9 8 10 
*Georgia has kerosine tax of Ic per gal., not in- 


cluded in above price. 

Discount to undivided dealers: Dealer t.w. less 
0.5¢ per gal. except in Georgia and Florida, dealer 
t.w. and undivided dealer price is same. 

Price basis lo commercial consumers: consumers 
under contract, in Penna. and Delaware, effective 
Mar. 11, 1937, on yearly gasoline purchases taking 
full compartment hose deliveries, using 100,000 
gals. or more per year, tank car price plus 0.5c per 
gal.; consumers taking less than 100,000 gals., un- 
divided dealer price. Consumers under contract 
and not under contract, taking less than full com- 
partment delivery, and consumers not under contract 
taking full compartment delivery, get divided dealer 
price. Consumers taking less than 25 gals., t.w. 
delivery, get 4c above undivided dealer price. 

Discount on kerosine: Effective Oct. 29, 1936, in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, 2c per gal. off t.w. price 
on t.w. deliveries of 25 gals. or more at one time. 


S. O. Ohio 


Sohio X-70 Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Con- tDiv- Gaso- Kero- 
sumer ided line sine 
T.W. Dir. Taxes T.W. 
Ohio Statewide....... 11 10 5 *12 


Counties where some prices are below statewide: 


Butler, Clark, Clinton, Columbiana, Defiance, 
Greene, Pickaway, Preble and Warren: 
: oo 30.5 9.5 5 siaee 
Fairfield, Franklin, Montgomery and Paulding: 
sain 10 5 Loni 
Hamilton Me es, | | 9 5 
Knox ; xa ee 9 5 


Renown Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 
Ohio Statewide....... 10.5 9.5 5 
Counties where some prices are off statewide: 
Clark, Columbiana, Defiance, Montgomery and 
Pickaway ea ) 5 > 
Clermont, Darke, and Miami: 


_ eee .o 
Fairfield, Franklin and Paulding: 
9.5 5 


Conse e wae 8.5 5 
Hamilton...... eee 9 5 
A eae 10 8.5 5 





S. O. Ohio Cont’d 


Kerosine Prices 
(Off Statewide Level) 


Kerosine prices are off statewide level in the fol- 
lowing counties: 


Allen, Auglaize, Champaign, Columbiana, Darke, 
Geauga, Greene, Hardin, Logan, Mahoning, Mercer, 


Preble, Putnam, Shelby, Trumbull and Van 
Sn SO eee paeaeoes Siew rere y . aE. 
| Ermer rer rr rrr riers. *11 
IR 6o0uig nic Cansdes end anewes eaeaaee 710.5 


tThis price also to authorized agents, exclusive 
of 0.5c rental. Discount to undivided dealers: 0.50 
less than divided dealer t.w. 


*Ohio has kerosine tax of lc per gal., not in- 
cluded in above prices. 


Commercial Tank Wagon Q.D.A. to contract accounts: 
Effective Oct. 20, 1937, thru Ohio (except in 33 
counties), on monthly purchases, off posted con- 
sumer t.w. price: 0 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1,000 to 19,999 
gals., 1.5c; 20,000 gals. and over, 2.5c. The 30 
counties where Q.D.A. differs from statewide are: 
Allen, Ashtabula, Auglaize, Butler, Champaign, 
Columbiana, Cuyahoga, arke, Defiance, Erie, 
Fulton, Geauga, Hamilton, Hancock, Hardin, Henry, 
Highland, Logan, Lorain, Lucas, Mahoning, Mercer, 
Ottawa, Paulding, Putnam, Sandusky, Scioto, Shelby, 
Trumbull, Van Wert, Williams and Wood. 


Sales tar: Ohio's 3% sales tax, effective Jan. 27, 
1935, is added ‘where assessable, to regular posted 
prices,"’ S. O. Ohio says. 


On kerosine, prices to resellers and commercial 
consumers are posted generally at 3c per gal. below 
consumer t.w. price in any quantity, when such 
prices are on statewide level. 


S. O. Kentucky 


Crown Gasoline 
(Regular Grade) 


Con- Gaso- Kero- 
sumer Net line sine 
T.W. Die. Taxes T.W. 
Covington, Ky....... 11.5 8.5 6 9.5 
Lexington, Ky........ 13.5 10.5 6 10 
Louisville, Ky........ 11.5 8.5 6 9 
i he 13 10 6 9 
Jackson, Miss........ 11.5 8.5 7 *9 
Vicksburg, Miss...... 12.5 9.5 7 *8.5 
Birmingham, Ala..... 13 10 *3 8.5 
eg Saar 12 9 *9 8.5 
Montgomery, Ala..... 12 10 *9 9.5 
SS eee 3.5 136.5 7 77.5 
Augusta, Ga......... 13 10 7 *9 
ee eee 13 10 7 *10 
Savannah, Ga........ 12 9 7 *8 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 12 9 8 8 
eo er 12 9 8 8 
Pensacola, Fla........ 12 9 *9 8 
IRS OR. 6 o:0-0:0:s v0 12 9 8 8 
Kyso Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 
Covington, Ky....... 10 7.5 6 
Lexington, Ky........ 12 9.5 6 
Louisville, Ky........ 10 7.5 6 
Paducah, Ky......... 10.5 8 6 
Jackson, Miss........ 9.5 7 rg 
Vicksburg, Miss...... 10.5 8 cs 
Birmingham, Ala... .. 1l 8.5 *8 
eee 10 1.6 *9 
Montgomery, Ala..... 11 8.5 *9 
a ree: ll 8.5 7 
re ll 8.5 7 
NEGGOR, GE. wcacecscss ED 8.5 7 
Savannah, Ga........ 9.5 7 7 
Jacksonville, Fla...... 10.5 8 8 
Pensacola, Fla........ 10 7.8 *9 
TOMER, PRs sav caves 10.5 8 8 ti 
Discounts to all tank wagon consumers: Effective 


Jan. 4, 1937, thru territory, on Crown gasoline, 3c 
o gal. below consumer t.w. price; on Kyso, 2.5c¢ 
velow, regardless of quantity purchased, per month 


*Tazes: In the tax column is included these city 
and county gasoline taxes at the following points: 
Mobile, 2c city; Birmingham, lc city; Montgomery 
le city and lc county; Pensacola, le city. Georgia 
and Montgomery, Ala. have kerosine taxes of lo 
per gal., and Mississippi 0.5c, not included in above 
prices 














Above prices include these inspection fees on both gasoline and kerosine, per gallon, figured on basis of 50 gallons per barrel: 


Alabama, 1 /40c on gasoline, 1 (2c on kerosine; Arkansas. | 


in lots up to 25 bbls.; 2 


Se per gal. in a single barrel, 1 /20c per gal. in bulk; Florida, 1 /8c; Illinois, 3 /100c; Indiana, 1 /Sc per gal. 

25c per gal. in lotsa of 25 bbls. or more; Kansas, 1 /50c, (3 /50c can be charged to meet inspection department expenses); Louisiana, 1 /32c; Minne- 

sota, 1 /25c; Missouri, 3/100c; Nebraska, 3,100c; Nevada, gasoline, 1 20c; North Carolina, 1 /4c; North Dakota, 1 /20c; Oklahoma, 2 

bbis., 1 /Sc in lots leas than 50 bbis.; South Carolina, 1 /8c; South Dakota, 1/10c; Tennessee, 2 
Kerosine inspection fee only: Iowa, 3 50c: Michigan, 1 /Sc per gal. 


2 /25c per gal. lots of more than 50 in 


Se; and Wisconsin, 3/100c on gasoline, | /25c on kerosine. 
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| TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include ins 

tazes shown in separate column, include le federal, and state taxes; also city and county tazes as indicated in footnotes. 

kerosine tazes, where levied, are indicated in footnotes. Discounts to various classes of buyers also are shown in footnoles. 
principal marketi 











ion fees as shown in general footnote Gasoline 
erosine tank wagon prices aiso do not include tazes: 
These prices in effect Nov. 21, 1938, as posted by 
ing companies at their headquarters offices. but subject to later correction. 











S. O. Indiana 


Red Crown (Regular Grade) 








U. S. Motor Gasoline 
(Third Grade) 











Discounts to undivided dealers, lc off t.w. price, 
except Maritime Provinces where undivided dealers 














Case pay t.w. price. Divided dealers pay t.w. price, thru 
Stanolind (Third Grade) line territory. 
Red Dealer Prices *T.W. S.S. Taxes ° ° e 
Crown ——~——~ Gaso-Kero- | Dalles, Tex.......... 6 : 5 Aviatior Gasoline 
Cons. Red Stano- line sine Fe. Worth, leg....... 7 10 5 
T.W. Crown lind Taxes T.W. Houston, Tex........ 7 11S 5 Following are tank car, tank wagon or 
a mL... re a ae oe oe bar Monga Tex..... 8 0.5 5 dealer prices, as indicated, of aviation 
Tone Th nesses a 4 : P : 3 PR nn t.w. price to all classes of dealers and gasoline in several marketing territories. 
Peoria, Ill... -...... 11.1 9.1 85 4 10 ; 
Quine y, Ul. 10.9 89 8 4 98 “The hie 
ndianapolis, Ind... 11.8 103 89 5 *9.5 ° * varheataditaind 
Evansville, Ind..... 16101 91 #5 *10.5 Continental Oil Esso Aviation 
South Bend, ind. es it 10.6 9.2 5 7 Conoco Bronze (Regular Grade) Comeumee Gaseline 
Grand Rapids. Mich. 10 8 ie 8 o : 97 Demand (Third Grade) 5 Ww Taxes 
Saginaw, Rich ¥ "a8 10 3 88 4 93 Dealer Prices— Gaso- Kero- i 15.5 5 
Green Bay, W oe [1119 10° 9 5 10.3 — SS oe oe 80 octane............ 16.5 S 
Milwaukee, Wis. 113 98 903 Ps 10.2 Bronz-z-z mand Taxes T.W. 87 octane............ 7 5s 5 
La Crosse, Wis 1.5 1 95 5 10.4 Denver, Colo......... 10.5 9.5 5 11.5 Discounts: For delivery on contract to hangar 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 11.5 9.5 8.5 5 10.4 Grand Junc., Colo. ...14 13 ) 15 operators and resellers: 2c below consumer posted 
a Minn . 11.9 10.4 9.9 5 10.8 | Sanna = ceseee o 5 a 5 : ts 5 t.w. price, shown above. 
Mankato, Minn.... 11.5 10 95 5 10.4 sasper, WyO......... 2 > | 
Des Moines, Ia..... 10 3 94 7 Ps ; *9 8 Cheyenne, Wyo...... 8 7 5 13 S. O. INDIANA 
Sarreanatt, Te Ta.. 4.2 96 91 4 *10 even Petra sees 7: o 5 : 7 2 Stanavo Ethyl Aviation Gasoline 
ason City, Ia..... 11.3 9 8 93 4 *10.2 utte, Mont........ 5 $5.5 5 
St. Louis, gg eee fy 92 7.5 *4 8 Great Falls, Mont... .13 11 6 5.5 a 73 Octane Number 
Kansas City, Mo...104 89 69 *4 7.5 Helena, Mont........ 14 13 6 5.5 Chicago, Ill...........14 9 4 
St. Joseph, Mo aie 10.4 89 84 *4 93 Salt Lake City, Utah. .11 10 5 16 Detroit, Mich ........ 16.5 4 
Fargo, N. D........ 12.7 11.2 10.7 4 11.6 Boise, Ida... ....... 13 10.5 6 18 ent Hh Re 5 
Minot, N. D. ped. 12.5 12 4 12.9 Twin Falls, Ida.......13.5 12.5 6 18 Minneapolis, Minn... .15.3 ? | 
Huron, S. D........ 12 10.5 10 5 10.9 Albuquerque, N. M...11 10 t6.5 12 St. Louis, Mo......... 14.5 o 
Wichita, Kans. . 99 66 55 4 7.3 Roswell, N. M........ 11 8.5 76.5 10.5 ee ens Bie : 
7 bd *7 9 EWe Bec scccccs 2 
ee in the t ‘tex pager included these city Becaes Gale ety 7 5 : . 5 " et and Ss. D.. 15.8 5 
and state gasoline taxes at following points: Kansas : c = 4 . 
City, St. Joseph and St. Louis, lc ae Kerosine Te Cate City, Okla.. 7.5 + agg 3 6 saenene Be city ‘tax. 
taxes: Indiana has 4c, Iowa 3c per gal. state tax, Ft, Smith Ack... 0 95 6.75 5 75 HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 
not included in above prices. ss y Little Rock, Ark..... 9.25 7.625 7.5 9 Aviation Gasoline 
Discount to commercial consumers: Effective Jan. 1, Texarkana. Ark 9 ~ 5 8 Tank Car 
1935, thru territory, except Michigan effective Feb. 1, as anlnhaty ‘ . Baytown, Tex RS 
on purchases per month, discount off t.w. prices; ali tIncludes eity tax of 0.5c. | pease tel i ga: Ye 
gasolines, 25 to 1,000 gals., at t.w. price; 1,000 gals., *Includes lc city tax. CONTINENTAL OIL CO. 
or more, 1.5c off t.w. on Ethyl and Red ‘Crown, and Cc s ial Gasoli 
< on Stanolind (latter effective June 9, 1937). ms i e — “tome a “ 
ini } ; 5 e aier rvasotin 
inimum delivery is 25 gals Ss, O. California Price aes 
Standard Gasoline eames = ea a 5 ; 
S. O. Nebraska (Regular aa oe Helena, Mont........17 6 
Standard Red Crown Gasoline ~~. on line —~ yah tiy tah. e+ - % 5 
| (Regular Grade) : . : 4 r.W. S.S. Taxes I. Ps *Includes city tax of 0.5c. 
| Gaso- Kero- San Francisco, Cal....13.5 14.5 4 11.5 " F 
| line sine Los Angeles, Cal...... 13 14 4 10 : Ss. O. CALIFORNIA 
T.W. Dealer Taxes T.W. 4 Cal -. 5 a 5 ; os 2 Stanavo Aviation Gasoline 
| Ts e noenix, Ariz. 5.5 5 2.5 ¥ 
| eaa......... 782 2. & Be Reno, Nev....- 155 165 5 13.5 . 
| i a ee 1y.S 9.35 6 10 > e = Phoenix, Ariz. . 17.5 6 
| Norfolk 11.9 3°9 6 10.7 Portland, Ore Peews 14 15 6 13 5 Los Angeles, Cal. "15 4 
North Platte......... 12.3 9.4 6 11 j Seattle, Wash 14 1S 6 13.5 San Francisco, C a 15.5 4 
S, ee ra Spokane, Wash...... 17 18 6 16.5 7 . e 
a eer 13 7.9 6 M.S | Wein Waal 14 15 6 13 5 Dp SOE Oe 17.5 5 
Discounts to commercial consumers: for tank wagon | ' Flicht Gasoli Portland, Ore. .......16 6 
| deliveries covered only by Standard Commercial Thi - Grad —? Seattle, Wash. .......16 : 
Conaumer Contract, effective January 1, 1935. (7ited Grade) Spokane, Wash....... 19 os 
San Francisco, Cal... .12 13 4 Note: For discounts, etc., see note under Standard 
Los Angeles, Cal......11.5 12.5 4 and Flight gasoline above. 
O I ouisian 1 | Fresno, Cal 13 14 4 
. 4 Sic é PM INDE. caudvncaes 14 15 5 | . a 
Essolene Phoenix, Ariz 14 15 6 Naphtha (In I ank Wagon) 
(Regular Grade) Portland, Ore 12.5 13.5 6 
Consumer Cares Bais | Seattle, Wash ee ot 13.5 6 } Ss. O. NEW JERSEY 
Tank Dealer ; line sine | Spokane, Wash. reve DS 5) 16 5 6 | Posted Tank Wagon Prices 
| Cus T.W. Taxes T.W. Tacoma, Wash...... 12 5 13.5 6 axes Minecal 
Little Rock. Ark 7.95 9 75 75 11 *Arizona has kerosine tax of Sc per gal., not Spirita V.M.&P. 
| Alexandria, La... .... 6 75 925 8 *11.5 } included in above prices. , f pa | Newark, N.J..... wee 11.5 15.5 
Baton Rouge, La. er 75 9.95 g * 9 S | : Discount lo dealers: on gaso ine, oO _ tw. price _ Baltimore. Md ES ANS 15 5 
New Orleans. La 6 75 9.95 *10 *9 } Standard Ethyl and Standard Gasoline, to 100% Washington, D. C 
fakn (taacban a ees: >5 9 95 8 *11.5 | dealers, 3c; to split dealers, 2c; on Flight gasoline, Fiteeeanie ecceem: | alias Sdivntan quantities, 
Shreveport, La 4 ee 5 8 8 *10 both 100% and split a a : ll el f at one time, get these discounts: Newark, 2c per gal. 
| Lafayette, La........ 7 95 8 11 5 | les “s N reget Aviation Gasoline, to all Classes o on 200 gals. or more; less than 200 gals., 0.5c higher 
Bristol, Tenn... 10.25 11 8 14.5 | dealers, Jc off t.w ff k “hee | price. Baltimore 2c off on 25 to 100 gals. and 3c on | 
Chattanooga, Tenn... 9.5 12 8 14 | To commercial consumers: off tank wagon price: | over 100 gals. Washington, 2c off to contract buyers. 
| Wistvills. Testa 10 12.5 - 14.5 on single deliveries of 40 gallons and over. Stan- | eat Bie Meng tcl 2 
| Memphis Tenn...... ‘ 10 = 8 19 ~ avo Aviation, Standard EF thyl and Standard Gas-_ | Pas ‘ON Y-VACUUM OIL CO. } 
Nashville cd Sg 9 9 = 8 12 olines, 3« Flight Gasoline, 2c per gallon. Tank Buffalo, : ’ : 10.5 12 | 
. pres ; ale ; aie My ae wagon delivery, less than 40 gals., le per gal. above *New Y so 8 € ‘ity. ‘ eee 9.5 10.5 
Taxes: New Orleans gasoline tax includes 7c posted t.w. price. Discounts on kerosine: in tank Rochester, N. Y. 12 12 
a le begee and 2c — Brome a has cars, 3c off tank truck price; plant deliveries to Syracuse, N. 12 14.5 
| erosine tax o c per ga In addition New rleans jobbers, 2.5c belo t k truck price. Jost i M ll ll 
has lc parish tax, none of which are included in above ere aac _— Boston, Mass. ; il 11.5 
prices. : a Hartford, Conn... ‘ 10.5 Ll 
Price basis to dealers: Undivided dealers get Providence, R. I... : ll 12 } 
dealer price, less 0.5c. ‘ *Pric a ly to consumers only in quantities 
rice basis to commercial consumers: Effective Canada pret “1.000 «4 paid we quantities under | 
May 15, 1937, thru territory; commercial consumers : ; : 1,000 gals. annually, add 0.5c per gal. 
taking 50 gals. or more at one time will be billed at | PRICES OF IMPERIAL OIL LTD. ‘ ; ; } 
»osted consumer t.w. price: those taking less than | Per Imperial Gallon, which is 1.2 U. S. Gallons ATLANTIC REFINING CO. | 
f ' g 
50 gals. at one time will be billed at 4c per gal. over | 3-Star Imperial Gasoline Philadelphia, Pa..........-. 11.5 12.5 } 
posted consumer t.w. price. Generally, the posted | (Regular Grade) ae eee 13 14 
consumer t.w. price will be equivalent to the dealer | : . Kero- Pittsburgh, Pa. 12.5 14.5 
price less 0.5c per gal } rw Gasoline TW Note: Prices for Mineral Spirits also Pr to } 
: Taxes . . Stoddard Solvent; and prices for V.M.&P. Naphtha } 
° \ ° | Hamilton, Ont.......15 6 3.5 apply also to Light Cleaners Naphtha. 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. | Teronto"ont... 115 6 15.5 S. 0. OHIO 
| Humble Motor Fuel | Brandon, Man.......21.1 . 22.3 Ss V.M.&P. 
(Regular Grade) n or ei _— said 7 : 5 = z Solvent Naphtha 
| egina, Sask...... ae 2 ‘ 
Gaso- nero- | - Sa ab Sask...... 21.3 5 23.3 | Thre OMe. .ccccccccscnsece 12.5 13.5 
ae a _line sine | Edmonton, Alta...... 19.5 7 2.5 | Note: V.M.&P. Naphtha prices also apply on Dry 
*T.W. S.S. Taxes T.W. | Calgary, Alta. . vencdee ? 18.5 | Cleaners naphtha and special Varnolene; Varnolene 
OS ae 12 5 8 | Vancouver, B. Meninas 16 ? 23 and Sohio Solvent 0.5c below these prices. Dis- 
Ft. Worth, , “Sarin 9 13 5 8 | Montreal, Que........ 14 . 14.5 | counts to contract consumers, off t.w. price: 300 
i Houston, Tex........ 9.5 13.5 5 8 } St. John, ‘y SET ey 13.5 10 7. to 999 gals., 0.5 Se; 1,000 to 2,499 gals., 0.75c; 2,500 to 
San Antonio, Tex..... u 13 5 8 | Halifax, N S......... 13.5 10 17.5 | 4,999 gals., 1c; 5,000 or more gals., L.5e. 
| 
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TANK WAGON MARKETS 


Tank car, tank wagon, dealer, and service station prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, oa pa include ins 
and state tazes; also city and county tazes as indi 
kerosine taxes, where levied, are indicated in footnotes 

principal marketing companies at their 


taxes, shown in separate column, include le federal, 











ion fees as shown in general footnote. Gasoline 
erosine tank wagon prices also do not include taxes; 


Discounts to various classes of buyers also are poy in footnotes. These prices in 4 Nos. 21, 1938, as posted ty 
headquarters offices, but subject to later correction. _ 

















S. O. INDIANA 


(Prices include stale and federal taxes) 
Oleum V.M.&P. 


Spirits Naphtha Stanisol 
Chicago, Ill....... 16.2 16.5 15.9 
Detroit, Mich . 19.2 18.2 19.7 
Kansas City, Mo. 13.9 14.9 14.4 
St. Louis, Mo.... 14.2 15.2 12.9 
Milwaukee, Wis. 18.8 19.8 19.3 


Minneapolis, Minn. 19 


Note: All prices, with exception of Missouri points, 
include state tax. Prices shown are base prices, 
ore discounts. 


Naphtha (In Tank Cars) 


In Tank Cars (F. o. b. refinery or seaboard terminal 





*This is on rubber solvent. 

Note: In Ohio, prices on D.C. naphtha and special. 
Varnolene are same as P.; on Varnolene and 
Sohio Solvent, prices are 0.5 Sc leas than on V.M.&P 


Latest Changes 


From Nov. 15 to Nov. 21 inclusive. 
Dates and amounts of changes shown. 
See table for full current prices. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil—Socony Mobilgas: 
Syracuse “split” dealer t. w. cut 0.5c, 
Nov. 19. 
S. O. Ohio—Gasoline Q.D.A.: 


Q.D.A. revised, thru Scioto county, to al- 
low 1.5¢c per gal. off posted consumer 
t. w. price, at time of delivery, regard- 
less of quantity, Nov. 21. ‘Formerly 
no discount was allowed under 1,000 





Corrections 


Notation of amount of change and 

dates not previously shown in table. 

Table in this issue is corrected to show 
these changes. 


Socony-Vacuum Oil—Socony Mobilgas: 
Binghampton split dealer t. w. cut 0.5c, 
Nov. 11. 
5... Kentucky—Crown Gasoline: 
Covington cut 0.5c, Nov. 9. 
Paducah up 1¢, Nov. 1. 
Jackson cut 1c, Nov. 1. 
Kyso Gasoline: 
Covington cut 0.5c, Nov. 9. 
Jackson cut 1c, Nov. 1. 
Savannah cut 0.5c, Nov. 12. 
Kerosine: 


Atlanta cut 1.5c, Nov. 2. 








except Ohio, delivered price.) gals.; 1,000 to 19,999, 1.5c per gal., S. O. Indiana—Red Crown Gasoline: 
V.M.&P. and 20,000 gals. and over, 2.5c, per Green Bay dealer price cut 0.4c, Nov. 14. 
Naphtha Solvent gal. off consumer t. w. price. Stanolind: 
DID ccc cahwsasainse a> 10.5 9.5 : = : Saginaw dealer price cut 0.5c, Nov. 11. 
New York Harbor.......... 10 9 S. O. Kentucky—Kerosine: Minneapolis-St. Paul dealer price cut 
Philadelphia district......... 10.5 9 Birmingham cut 1c, Nov. 15. 0.5c, Nov. 12. 
DMR. civeksabseaeednas 10.5 9.5 , 3 ‘ Continental Oil — Conoco Bronz-z-z Gaso- 
PSIUBOD 65:00:00 06s ne0s 10.5 9.5 S. O. Indiana—Kerosine: line: 
Ohio points, delivered....... 8.875 *8 Wichita cut 0.5¢c, Nov. 16. Twin Falls dealer price cut 1.5c, Nov. 5. 
. 
Fuel Oil Indiana Standard group the plan ways, the company announced last 
. ans é retireme the com- eek & - filing the plan with the Se- 
(Continued from page 42) means that, on retirement, the com week after filing ple 


marketers reported moderate improve- 
ment in heavy fuel stocks. Michigan 
refiners also reported heavy fuel in- 
ventories were in better shape with in- 
creased call from automotive plants. 

TULSA, Nov. 21. — Fairly heavy 
movement of light fuel oils against 
contracts was reported by Mid-Con- 
tinent suppliers last week. Open mar- 
ket demand continued light but. offer- 
ings were scarce and prices steady, 
traders said. 

An Oklahoma refiner reported sel: 
ling two cars of U. G. I. gas oil 0.25 
cent higher at 3.25 cents. Two other 
suppliers said they were still quoting 


> 


3 cents for this oil. 


Wax 


NEW YORK, Nov. 21.—With the ex- 
ception of lower prices for 122 A.m.p. 
white crude scale at New Orleans, no 
change was reported in either domes- 
tic or export coastal wax markets the 
past week. Stocks for shipment from 
the New York area were in good bal- 
ance, traders said, and reports indi- 
cated a minimum of 2.35 cents a 
pound for the scale grades. 


Indiana Standard Has 
New Retirement Plan 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
CHICAGO, Nov. 21.—Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana stockholders will hold a 
special meeting Dec. 22 in Whiting, to 
consider a new employe retirement 
plan, Edward G. Seubert, president, 
announced last week. 
For about 25,000 employes in the 


pany’s payment plus federal old age 
pension, will produce a monthy in- 
come of about 1.5 per cent of the 
average monthly wage for each year 
of service. 

For the company the plan involves 
matching dollars set aside by em- 
ployes from wages after Jan 1 for 
annuities, and building a fund out of 
earnings to meet retirement require- 
ments of $38,700,000. On Jan. 1, $2,- 


000,000 is to be paid into this fund. past, 
Past and present service of em- 
ployes is recognized in two distinct 


curities Exchange Commission: 


Two-Phase Plan 


First, for service after Dec. 31, 1938, 
annuities will be purchased from the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society un- 
der a partnership arrangement. 

Second, in recognition of service 
prior to Jan. 1, 1939, the company an- 
ticipates paying annuities out of cur- 
rent earnings, as had been done in the 
and will build a trust fund to 
make such payments for past service 
secure against future contingencies. 














No.1 No.2 No.4 
8. O. NEW JERSEY 


Atlantic City, Ni Jus cicccccccs 8.0 6.0 6.0 
i OR rrr oe 8.0 6.0 6.0 
| ne Pore were 
PPO err re 7.5. 6.5 6.0 
NS Oe ere 7.28 6.5 6.5 
Oe eae 7.0 6.0 6.0 
Petersburg Re a ne ere re 2 = - eee 
ee oe ee 7.25 6.25 6.25 
RMON, TN. Cisse a ccveccvcess Ste 9298" kin 
DED occa skids scee cunts re: f 
PR «sxcacsun ws sk Gok ewes ee 7.25 
Charleston, S.C... 7.0 
Columbia 8.0 
Spartanburg 8.7 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO. INC. 
(S. O. New York Division) 
— 4 No. < No. 4 


A Bene 6.50 6.50 
Se PR gre re $50 6:50 6.00 
SS) hy Serre 7.50 7.50 7.50 
SOOO, BEONB. bas ccc encccesue 6.00 6.00 6.00 
SS Serre 78 7,0 7.9 
ON SS eee 6.50 6.50 6.50 
SS Per er ree 8.00 8.00 8.00 
ee oo eer 6.00 6.00 6.00 
New Haven, Conn............ $.25 §.25 5.2 
a eer 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Note: Prices for No. 1 fuel in Socony-Vacuum 


territory same as for kerosine which see in tank 
wagon table for various cities; prices change with 
kerosine 














TANK WAGON MARKETS, 


Prices in Effect Nov. 21, 1938 


Following are posted tank wagon prices of sarious grades of heating oil at the poinis shown in various territories. 
rices are in cents per gallon. 





HEATING OILS 


No. 1 No. 2 No.3 No.4 
ATLANTIC eek et os. 


Philadelphia, Pa........ 00 6.00 
Aembowe, PR... 02s ccce 8.50 6.50 ¢: $0 6.50 
Wilmington, Del........ 7.75 6.00 6.00 6.00 
—— i ae 8.00 6.50 .... 6.50 
orcester, Mass........ 8.00 6.00 .... 6.00 
Hartford, — aaa eee 7.00 6.00 .... 6.00 
Ss. 0. OHIO 
Columbus Division and 
CE acc cccccese 7.50 7.50 7.00 ee 
CAREY GE GIA: vccccecece 8.00 8.00 7.00 ‘ 
ee os Seer 8.00 8.00 7.50 


Nole: S. O. Ohio prices are for full compartment 
hose dumps, bucket dumps are 0.5¢ per gallon higher. 


S. O. INDIANA 
Stanolex Fuel and Furnace Oils 


No. 1 Stanoles 

Fuel Furnace 
RN 02s Scan se ewe e eau (a)6.5 6.5 
BRIER s 5c cvcsinsscatscc ser (b)7.8 
OO SSR ae rf! 
DN se Wotna deena e ee 8.4 7.7 
Minneapolis............-+-- 7.8 7.8 
St. Lotitss.... adieu tae ie mf (c)6.7 
ee Sree 0.8 6.8 


(a) For 400 gals. and over; 150 to 399 gals., 7e; 
1 to 149 gals., 8c. 

(b) “xcluding 4c state ta 

(c) For 400 gals. & over; “100 to 399 gals., 7c; 1 to 
99 gals., 8c. 

Nole: Smali-lot deliveries of light fuel oils range 
up 2c higher than above quolations. 


en ee, 
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NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 























SEABOARD MARKETS, EXPORT AND COASTWISE 


All prices on this page are publisher's opinion of open market quotations or sales, for spot shipment (10 to 15 days). In cargo markets, 
spot shipment is 90 days. Prices in cents per gallon, except heavy fuel oil in dollars per barrel, in tank car lots, f.0.b. refineries or 
seaboard terminals in districts designated, unless otherwise noted. Federal, state or municipal taxes not included. Prices quoted apply 
on products made from legally produced crude. Unless otherwise noted, gasoline octane ratings are determined by C.F.R. Motor 
method, A.S.T.M. D-357-33T; and lubricating oil specifications determined according to A.S.T.M. methods, unless otherwise noted. 
































Eastern Domestic Prices Effective Noy, 21 Nov. 14 Prices Effective Nov. 21 Nov. 14 
I a In Ships’ Bunkers, or deep tank lots, per bbl.: For Export Shipment: 
(Inter-refinery and export prices not included.) ()) Diesel fuel oil...... $1.525-$1.55 $1.525-$1.55 KEROSINE 
MOTOR GASOLINE (k)Grade C fuel oil. . . $0.70 -$0.90 $0.70 -$0.90 theme... 4.125- 4.25 (a) 4.125- 4.25 
Prices Effective Nov. 21 Cased Goods: (Per case) Ge Ns s << céckwes 3 875- 4 125 3.875- 4 125 
ehisites wtidinn « (=) 65 U.S. Mover an eeiuts $1.40 -$1.525 $1.40 -$1.525 41-43 p.w...........-. 3.875- 4.125 3.875- 4.12: 
strict: a t. Oct. & Above 400 e.p. blend, under CE 
| eee 6.00 - 6.75 6.00 - 6.75 65 octane.......... $1.50 -$1.60 $1.50 -$1.60 For E ers ee a 
(b)N. Y. harbor...... 5.75 - 6.00 5.75 - 6.50 375-400 e.p. blend, Ges Ol tn: pipenens 
Philadelphia. ........ 6.00 - 6.5 95 . 65 oct. & above... $1.60 -$1.70 $1.60 -$1.70 as Oil (m): 
Pp! 6.50 6.25 - 6.50 
DS ora edgy dela 6.00 - 6.50 6.25 - 6.50 (h)40-43 w.w. kerosine $1.30 -$1.40 $1.30 -$1.40 Below 43 dieselindex 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 
ar an a ea 6.50 -7.00 6.75 -— 7.25 Kerosine, p.w........ $1.25 -$1.35 $1.25 -$1.35 = p mee | ag : ig ; 50 = .s 
ilmington, N.C..... 6.50 - 7.00 6.75 = 7.25 2 diesel index... 3.90 — 3.625 3.50 — 3.625 
Charleston, S. C...... 6.50 - 7.00 6.75 -— 7.25 53-57 diesel index... 3.625- 3.75 3.625- 3.75 
Savannah...) 6.50 - 7.00 6.50 - 7.2 New York Export 58 & above........ (u)3.625 . 
acksonville......... 6.00 — 7.00 6.50 - 7.25 : 
Portland........... 7°00 - 7.50 eee (Cents per gal. in bbls. F.a.s. New York) For Domestic or Export Shipment 
Bosto . 600 7.00 7.50 
| oe . - 6.50 6.25 -— 7.00 Diesel Oil Ship's bkrs.. $1.55 (o)$1.55 
Providence. ......... 6.00 - 6.50 6.25 — 7.00 eu OILS (Peuncyivanie Products) Grade C bunker oi < 
rigns s : for ship's bunkers... (0)$0.75 (0) $0.75 
WATER WHITE KEROSINE Light, 25 p.t. 21.50 21.50 Grade C bunker oil, in 
District: See goes............ (n)$0,65-$0.70 $0.62 -$0.65 
N. Y. harbor... 4.625- 4.75 Charleston 5.00-5.25 Neutral oil: aes eves LOR GE-GU TS GREE <O8: 
(b)N. Y. harbor 4.50 - 4.625Savannah. 5.00-5.25 200 3 — 25 p.t..... 22.50 22.50 MID-CONTINENT LUBRICATING OILS 
Philadelphia... 4.75-5.00 Jacksonville 5.00-5 .25 150 3 color, 25 p.t..... 21.50 21.50 Ye. 3 an 
Baltimore. .... 5.00-5.25 Portland. 5.60 ; 600 s.r., unfiltered.... 15.50 -16.50 15.50 -16.50 (Conte per gal. at a fos; bulk, fob 
Norfolk. ...... 5.00-5.25 Boston... 4.65-5.00 650 s.r., unfiltered.... 17.50 -18.50 17.5@ -18.50 : os 
Wilmington, N.C.5.00-5.25 Providence 4.75-5.00 4 eae 18.00 -19.00 18.00 -19.00 Nov. 21 
ere 20.50 -21.50 20.50 -21.50 190-200 vis. D. 210 brt. (p)Barrels Bulk 
(c)FUEL OILS : — Si i ear 2 a 22.50 17.60 -17.75 
° 50- vis. D 210 brt. stock: 
N. Y. harb. harb. barges Wax, Domestic and Export 10-10 p.p......-. - 18.00 -18.25 13.00 -14.75 
-2 ee ccancicace: Seca Res. Ce : -14.25 
eee Wi sw ice euadet 4.625- 4.75 4.50 — 4.625 (A.S.T.M. Tests. paring palate, however, are A.M.P., 150-160 ve iE 210 brt. , 
ee ar 4.00 — 4.25 3.75 — 4.00 3° higher than E.M.P. ‘xport prices, f.a.s., carloads. PA ae eel Se sgil 7.25 -17.50 13.00 -14.50 
A re ees 3.875- 4.25 3.625- 4.00 Domestic prices, f.o.b. refineries in New Orleans & 120 vis. D 210 brt. 
OT Bae ae cee —sSCS wnt New York districts in bags, carloads, with 0.2c dis- k 7.25 -17.50 13.00 -14.50 
- - ae ee 7. 7 : : 
WO eit akcccehoes a count allowed for shipment in bulk, except where 
noted below. Scale solid; fully refined, slabs in bags) Nov. 21 Nov. 14 
is pes ee pas — a Nov. 21 180 vis. No. 3color neutral: Bulk Bulk — 
ih: ee” ee New York OS aha 9.30 -10:00 "9.30 -10.00 
SCC iscstnisiisess Awe eee Domestic Export eaten ame eee 
A eT Cee $1.15 $1.15 | 124-6 Y.C. scale 2.35 - 2.50 235 - 2.50 200 vis. No. 3 color neutral: 
hk er OT re $0.95 $0.95 122-4 W.C. scale... .. 2.35 - 2.50 2.35 - 2.50 ad). eee 10.00 -10.50 10.00 -10.50 
124-6 W.C. scale..... 2.35 -— 2.50 2.35 - 2.50 15-30 p.p.....cccee 9.50 -10.00 9.50 -10.00 
Bost. dist. Prov. dist. 123-5 Fully rfd....... 3.75 3.375 , 600 s.r. kes green... 9.00 -11.25 9.00 -11.25 
No. 1 4.65 5 00 4.75 00 125-7 Fully rfd....... 3.90 3.50 3.625 600 s.r. dark green.... 7.00 9.95 7.00 -— 9.25 
OE eee eee -65 — 5. .75 - 5. 128-30 Pully rfd...... (14.00 3.65 3.7% 
<a oe 4.00 — 4.25 $.25 2 )4 5 \ ) 
 iseeahiaiacat nce 4.00- 4.25 4.195- 4.95 6 hes eR + Pee SOUTH TEXAS LUBRICATING OILS 
° eee Ee eee Sas - 15 135-7 Fully rfd....... (14.90 5.00 — 5.125 (Vis. at 100° cold test 0, —_ export shipment, f.o.b. 
ae Weeeeevenceeaese .95 0.95 terminals.) 
New Orleans “Poe 
(d)Bunker Siena coast Unfiltered Pale Oils: 
District: C Fuel (d) Diesel Oil 124-6 Y.C. scale t)2.35 — 2.50 (t)2.35 - 2.50 Vis. Color 
N. Y. harbor......... (f)$0.95 (g)$1.75 99. Ww C ee ee ere 95 9 54q 9°95 9 50 i 1 SE 4.50 1 75 75 - 5 00 
Philadelphia......... (f)$0.95 (g)$1.75 oe we —_ pes esas — 350 (285 — 2.50 de earner 6.00 ~ 6.25 6.25 ~ 6.75 
OMMOODS 5 ccssinccas (f)$0.95 (g)$1.75 123-5 Fully rfd....... 3.75 3.375 ail POO Ee 6.50 - 6.75 6.75 - 7.25 
Ds sxcansivss (e)$0.95 $1.75 125-7 Fully tfd....... 390 3.50 - 3.625 | 500No.3%......... 7.50, 7.50 = 8.25 
Charleston........... $0.90 $1.75 128-30 Fully rfd...... (D400 3.65 - 3.75 750 No. 4.........+- 8.00 - 8.25 8.25 - 8.75 
Savannah .......... (e)$0.90 $1.785 130-2 Fully rfd....... (1)4.35 4.00 1200 No. 4.......... 2 ee ee 
on {oh 50.8 SI see 133-5 Fully rfd....... (1) 4.65 4.40 — 4.50 ye See 8.50 00 ».00 ».50 
on ag Ee e . 85 te 
Le See ee $1.05 $1.85 Red Oils: 
. - ee Chasis kun (f)$0.95 (g)$1.75 Gulf Coast Vis. Color 
ee aR eae eS $0.95 $1.75 (F.o.b. ship, Gulf oil terminals; minimum 20,000 bbls.; oR eS Seer 1.50 4.75 4 75 5 00 
Gas Oil Diesel Oil representing traders’ opinions) ba — 7 Livéesewees : 00 ¢ 25 . 25 - 6.75 
28-34 Shore Prices Effective Nov. 21 Nov. 14 De PO. ceccceees HS Ee Oe See 
= SO Fees OG vcecdavcs 7.50 7.50 — 8.25 
Gravity Plants For Domestic shipment: 750 No ae 8.00 - 8.25 8.25 - 8.75 
2 . ts - ~- ’ 
rare pesaees 4.00 _ 4.25 4.00 - 4.25 MOTOR GASOLINE 1200 No. 5-6......... 8.375- 8.75 8.75 - 4 25 
8.5 5 
Baltimore diet. .... 4.28 a es Rtiew...... S310 4.50 4.975 6.00 | TO ie eee 
Norfolk dist........ 4.25 eee 4.375- 4.625 4.375- 4.625 Note: ed oil prices cover oils with green ¢ ; 
Savannah dist : iy 425 65-67 octane......... 4.625- 4.875 4.625- 4.875 prices for blue cast red oils are slightly lower in some 
Jacksonville dist... : ; Z : ats 4.25 70 octane....... = a root 125 4.875- 5.125 cases. 
TUEL OILS 
ac cid ca wees 3.625- 4.00 3.625- 4.00 Tanker Rates 
POs a teceucacnseues 3.375- 3.50 3.375- 3.50 
KEROSINE Capvatnnee ee _ ee core 
sf7 SEA GMa os ka ctcncus 3.875- 4.125 3.875- 4.125 shillings per ton of 22 »., British sterling; .S. 
Pacific Export 5 : : ports cents per bbl.) 
For Export Shipment: Nov. 21 Nov. 14 
(i) (Quotations are at seaboard, Los Angeles, in cargo GASOLINE Rates Effective Nov. 21 
ts, cents per gal., except where otherwise noted.) U. S. Motor Gasoline, . i i 
> " no octane guarantee.... 4.375 (n Crude & jor Refined Oil & jor 
Prices Effective Nov. 21 Nov. 14 N , Fuel : Spirits 
ov. 2 Last Owners ast Owners 
aa" > epnendieneed 5 625- 4.75 ie a 60-62, 61-63, 64-66, Paid Ask Paid = Ask 
. co Mie ee 925 re) 4.625- 4.75 Gasoline: 400 e.p- 390 e.p. 375 e.p. Gulf-U.K./Cont.(q) 11/9 12/-13 13/ 13/6-14 
"i eg 4.75 - 4.875 4.75 - 4.875 60 octane..4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 4.375- 4.50 Aruba-U.K. /Cont.(q 
400 e.p. blend 65 61 octane..4.375- 4.55 4.375- 4.55 4.375- 4.55 10/3 10/6-/11,;3 11/ 11/6-12 
oct. & above...... 4.875- 5.00 4.875- 5.00 62 octane..4.375- 4.60 4.375- 4.60 4.375- 4.60 Gulf-N, Atlantic (r) 
(h) 38-40 w.w. kerosine 4.25 — 4.75 4.25 -— 4.75 presen : 375 : = ; a 4 . 375 6 (not E. of N.Y.): 
41-43 w.w. kerosine... 4.75 -— 5.00 4.75 -— 5.00 2 octane ..4.9:0~ 4. i vid~ 4.4 360 c Hvy. Crude & 
44 w.w. kerosine...... 5.25 - 5.50 5.25 - 5.50 60 oo ae u)4 ry P u)4 - : 625- 4.75 fuel, (10 to 19.9 
66 octane ..4.625 875 625 875 625- 4.875 eee 22 21-22c 
In Cargo lots, per bbi. 67 octane..4.625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 4.625- 5.00 Licht , SaaS (30 
Dieselfuel, 24° & above $1.05 -$1.20 $1.05 -$1.20 68 octane. .4.875- 5.125 4.875- 5.125 4.875— 5.125 Grav. or Lighter) 20c 20-2le ; cal 
Diesel fuel, under 24°.. $0.93 -$1.05 $0.93 -$1.05 69 octane. n n n Gasoline......... was 2le 23-250 
) 30-34 diesel (gas oil) $1.17 -$1.26 $1.17 -$1.26 70 octane..4.875- 5.50 4.875- 5.50 4.875- 5.50 Kerosine........ 2% 23-250 
(k) Grade C fuel oil... $0.60 -$0.70 $0.60 -$0.70 71 octane.. n n n Light Fuel..... 23c 23-25¢ 
(a) Prices nominal. (b) In barge lots. (c) Fuel oils meet specifications of U.S. Commercial Standards CS12-35. (d) In ships’ bunkers. (e) For barging, add 5c per bbl 
(f) For barging add 5c to 6c per bbl. (g) For barging, add 6.5¢ to 7.5c per bbl. (h) 150 fire point. (i) For San Francisco cargo prices, add 5c per bbl. to cargo prices shown 
above. (j) Pacific Specification 200. (k) Pacific Specification 400. (1) Shipment either in bags or in bulk. (m) Less than \& of 1% sulfur. (n) No prices reported. (o) Barging 
5c per bbl. additional at some Gulf rts. (p) Second-hand barrels. (q) Continental ports in range between Bordeaux and Hamburg. both inclusive. (r) Venezuela loading. 
ri cates Tampico, 2c to 3c per bbl. additional. (8) Low pour st, low viscosity, No. 5 generally quoted at $1.25. (t) Correction: These prices also correct for Nov. 14. 
(u) Sale. 
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CRUDE OIL MARKETS 


Prices in $ per bbl. of 42 U. S. gals. at the well. 


A. P. I. gravity. Prices are effective as of 7 a. m. of dates as given 











EASTERN FIELDS 
Posted by Joseph Seep Purchasing Agency 


(Effective om, 1, 1938, except Corning 


Oct. 18, 1938) 
Penna. Grade Oil in Southwest Penna. Pipe 
MON Sc conte dc siete. Ce aR eae pei $1.34 
ny Grade Oil in Eureka Pipe Lines (West 
WRN etn is so Soa es aioe canara ere $1.28 
Penna. Grade Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines 
(oe ce rn oh Re eee aoe $1.18 


Corning Oil in Buckeye Pipe Lines (Ohio) ...$0.97 
Posted by Other Companies 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co. 
Bradford-Allegany district (Penna. and 
Y.) (Effective Sout, ae $1.68 
*The Pennzoil Co.: (Effective Sept. 1, 1938) 
Penna. Grade Oil in ‘Wetionel Transit Lines*$1 .61 
*The Pennzoil Co. posts $1.61 in Cochran, Frank- 
lin, Hamilton and Doolittle, Pa. fields; prices in 
other lower districts range down to $1. 56 per bbl. 


at well. 
MICHIGAN 
ted by Pure Oil Co. 
Midland, Mien County (Oct. 14, 1938). 
Posted by Simrall Corp. 
(Effective Oct. 13, 1938) 


. -$0.925 


Allegan, Crystal, Greendale, Porter and 

WE IR SS kik cot acs ussacannseunnsoee $0 .925 
Beaverton, Buckeye, Bentley, Edenville. ..$0.90 
ee ne ee $0.87 
West Branch, Arenac, and equal grades... .$0.7 


CENTRAL STATES FIELDS 
Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 13, 1938) 


Eieemots One PeMOebOn. ..cccccscccccscsccscs $1.05 
EO Se eae errr $1.15 
Owensboro, (Western Ky.)..............:: $1.10 
RMN PRI shcies Snore a 18 a bina sre nie ba aba s wieee $0.90 


Posted by Owensboro Corp. 
Illinois Basin: 
Beecher City (Effective Oct. 13, 1938)..... $1.15 
Centralia Field: 
Congested District (Effective Oct. 1, 1938).$1.15 
Area Outside Congested District (Effective 
RPS BE, OE) bisa sb 66 cdeSsapasscanne $1.15 
Posted by Carter Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 14, 1938) 
Louden, Fayette County, Ill................ $1.15 


Posted by Ashland Oil & Transportation Co. 
(Effective Oct. 14, 1938) 

Somerset Oil in Ashland Lines, Kentucky: 
ES Se errr reer reer $1.12 
I NS a eh ea sun euleae $1.20 

Posted bv Stoll Oil Refining Co. 
(Effective Nov. 10, 1938) 

Stoll Pine Line Ol] (Ky.)........cccccseses $1.00 
Posted by Fordsville Gathering Line, Inc. 
(Effective Oct. 13, 1938) 

a |S Ce er $1.10 
CRP 1.10 


CANADIAN FIELDS 
Posted by Imperial Oil Limited 
Western Ontario 
(Effective Oct. 25, 1938) 


Alberta—Turner Valley 
(Prices f.o.b. field tankage) 
(Effective Jan. 5. 1938) 





Crude Oil 
40-40.9°,....... $1.14 SS See $1.40 
41-41.9 » asa6 lS See 1.42 
42-42 9... ccccce 1.18 on, Le Ee 1,44 
ae 1.20 eee 1.46 
44-44.9.. 1.22 3. & ae 1.48 
OS eae 1.24 eee 1.50 
SS ae 1.26 eae 1.52 
See 1.28 60-60 .9........ 1.54 
co de SOE 1.30 —, & eee 1.56 
nb SEO 1.32 Oe 1.58 
en Ee 1.34 fh. eee 1.60 
JOS eae 1.36 te ess 1.62 
GES .D. wccccace 1.3 
Crude Naphtha, 65 grav. & above.......... $2.14 
Absorption Gasoline 
of Be NS eer eee $1.94 
a eee ey $2.08 
MID-CONTINENT 
Oklahoma-Kansas 
*(Effective Oct. 11 to 22, 1938) 
Carter Conti- 
Magnolia nental 
Ss. O. Sinclair Texas 
Indiana Shell Co, 
Below 21°. $0. 70 $0.60 ; 
21-21 .9.... 72 .63 ae 
22-22.9... 74 .66 oe 
23-23 .9... 76 .69 i 
24-24.9.. 7 ve 3 = 
25-25.9.. .80 yt) _ 
26-26.9.. .82 ae os 
27-27.9.. 84 .81 ca 
28-28.9.. 86 .84 $0.86 
29-29 .9.. 88 .87 88 
30-30 .9.. 90 .90 90 
31-31.9.. 92 92 92 
32-32 .9.... .94 94 .94 
33-33.9.... .96 .96 .96 
34-34.9.... .98 .98 .98 
35-35 .9.... 1.00 1.00 1.00 
36-36.9.... 1.02 1.02 1,02 
37-37.9.... 1.04 1.04 1.04 
38-38.9.... 1.06 1.06 " £86 
39-399. 1.08 1.08 1.08 
40 & above 1.10 1.10 1.10 


*Effective by Carter Oil, Oct. 13, posting in 
Okla. only; Continental Oil, Oct. 11, with lowest 
grade below 29; Magnolia, Oct. 12, posting in Okla. 
only; Shell, Oct. 22; Sinclair-Prairie, Oct. 14, with 
lowest grade 21-21.9; S. O. Indiana, Oct. 17; The 
Texas Co., Oct. 12. 





North-North Centraland Central Texas 
exas 
Stano- Sinclair- *Conti- Mag- 


lind Prairie nental nolia 
Moctive Oct. 17 Oct. 11 Oct. 12 
Below 21°. $0.60 Res 
21-21 .9.... .62 re 
22-22.9.. .64 Rete 
23-23 .9.. .66 a 
24-24.9.. .68 $0.7 $0.79 $0.79 
25-25.9.. 70 for for for 
26-26.9.. 72 oil oil oil 
27-27.9.. 7 below below below 
28-28.9.. 76 a. 29°. 29° 
29-29.9., 78 .78 .81 .81 
30-30.9.. 80 .80 .83 .83 
31-31.9.. 82 .82 .85 .85 
32-32.9.. 84 .84 .87 .87 
33-33 .9.. 86 . 86 .89 .89 
34-34.9.., 88 . 88 .91 91 
35-35 .9.. 90 .90 .93 .93 
36-36.9.. 92 .92 95 .95 
37-37 .9.. 94 94 Bis ST 
38-38 .9.. 96 .96 .99 .99 
39-39.9.. 98 .98 1.01 1.01 
40-40 .9. 1.00 1.00 1.03 1.03 
41-41.9.. for for for 1.05 
42-42.9. oil oil oil 1.07 
43-43 .9.. 40 & 40 & 40 & 1.09 
44-44.9.... above above above YT 
45 & above. 1.13 


*Effective Oct. 11, by Continental, in North Tex.; 
Oct. 12, by Texas Co. in } North & North Central 
Texas. Texas Co.'s lowest grade is 28-28.9, at $0.79. 

Jefferson County, Texas 
Beaumont (Magnolia) 
(Effective Oct. 12, 1938) 


Below 20°........ $0.79 BOBO 9 occ ove Ob. 08 
20-20.9... sia. Oe ey eee 1.30 
21-21.9... See SS Aree Pe 4 
-- - & . 0.88 SOO Pe cceccens 1.14 
=. i) .. 0.91 nw ot Re 1.16 
24-24.9..... . 0.94 Tee 1.18 
pe ee a OST | | hy Ae 1.20 
eee 1.00 oe ee 1.22 
sh er | TTT 1.24 
28-28.9... «sae oe ft RO Ee 1.26 
29-29 9. cece 1.06 40 & above...... 1.28 

*For below 21°. 

Oct. 11, "38, Stanolind Oil & Gas Co. posted same 


gravity and price schedule in West Beaumont field 
as Magnolia. 


TEXAS FIELDS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


(*West Central Teras) 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 


>, > eee $0.71 oe, 2 ee ee $0.93 
ZS-29..9..ccccece 73 MS ise acne 95 
ee eee 75 fh eer 97 
fe Beer 7 hod LOCO 99 
Se 7 ibe Et SE 1.01 
» = ec ee Ce 81 . btepea EO 1.03 
te ot EE 83 a OP 1.05 
eB Bee 85 ia ee 1.07 
ss i ee 87 si, AT ee 1.09 
I Serre .89 igh ot CREE ll 
34-34.9........ sae 45 & above...... 1.13 


*Includes Brown, Callahan, Coleman, Comanche, 
Eastland, Fisher, Haskell, Jones, Shackelford, 
Stephens, Throckmorton and Young counties. 

ote: Effective Oct. 1, 1937, Humble prices are 
based on 100% tank tables at 60F. 


*East Central Tezas 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 


Ee ee $0.7 OS ee $ .96 
oO See .80 | ree 98 
lh, .82 Ce 1.00 
eee .84 SS ee 1.02 
Sere . 86 tt eee .04 
oo. be See . 88 Sy Beer 1.06 
> a > ee er .90 eee 1.08 
on de PO .92 oe Le EO 1.10 
ee eee .94 40 and above.. 1.13 


*Including Anderson, Cherokee, Limestone, Na- 
varro counties. 


PANHANDLE TEXAS 
Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 


Gray Carson- 
County |Hutchinson 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 


ee ere 0.72 $0.67 
POET LOOT er 0.7 0.69 
i Serre rr ere re 6.7 0.71 
ek Uk tee a 0.78 0.7 
SO fp Serene een 0.80 0.75 
SL eee re 0.82 0.77 
PROCS. d55cdcawesenaes 0.84 0.7 
SS Seer 0.86 0.81 
I Bere rr renee 0.88 0.83 
ie Eee er 0.90 0.85 
OS Sree eee 0.92 0.87 
39-39.9., 0.94 0.89 
ae 0.96 0.91 
|, eer ee 0.98 0.93 
42-42.9.. 1.00 0.95 
ee POET Cee 1.02 0.97 
eS eR eer er 1.04 0.99 
oe fee rr 1.06 1.01 


EAST TEXAS 
(Effective *Oct. 11, 12, 13, 1938) 

Gulf, Humble, Magnolia, Stanolind, Texas Mer 
peo ee Peer ee reer .10 

*Effective Oct. 11 by Humble and Sianolind, 
Oct. 12 Magnolia, Texas, Tide Water; Oct. 13 
by Gulf. 

Shell also posted on Oct. 11, aes in Livingston 
area, Polk County, Texas, $1.1 





NORTHEAST TEXAS 
(Posted by Humble, Oct. 11, 1938) $0 
(Posted by Magnolia, Oct. 12, 1938) 
Cass County and Panola County, Tex 

Same vity and price schedule as S. O. “‘Leuisionn 
posts for N. La.-Ark. Crude, which see under that 
company. 

(Posted by The Texas Co., Oct. 12, 1938) 
oo, ee eee rrr eres $1.05 


Talco 


WEST TEXAS AND NEW MEXICO 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
(Including Andrews, Crane, Crockett, Ector, *Gaines, 
Glasscock, Howard, *Reagan, Upton, Winkler and 
on Counties, Texas and Lea county, New 
exico) 


Below 20........ $0. 4 Pe SEER $0.75 
ce Be OE Oe BS Ses 77 
pa a er 37 ke SR 79 
ee 59 pS eee 81 
ph nr .61 reer 83 
ee .63 SR, ROE Oe 85 
- Py OEE .65 SS eee 87 
2, oe PE ee .67 oS et See 89 
oo eee .69 on ee 91 
eee .71 | AOC 93 
+ ee i 40 & above...... 95 
POOR Wr COIR 0's .4 c/s enn csae case ceee $0.78 


*Added to o~ ting, Aug. 29, 1938. 

Oct. 12, Ma gnolia met Humble in Crane, 
Glasscock, sesh Mitchell, Upton and Winkler 
—e except that its lowest grade is below 25 
at 

Oct. 11, °38, Shell Petroleum met Humble in Crane, 
Ector, Glasscock, Howard, Upton and Winkler 
counties, Tex., and Lea county, N. M., except 
that its hi hest rade is 36 & above, at $0.87. It 
met Humble in Pecos, and in Pecos county Yates 
shallow pool, posted $0.65. 

Oct. 11, '38, “Siemntiad Oil & Gas Co. met Humble 
in Hendrick field, aan” except that its lowest 
grade is below 26 at $0.6 

Oct. 12, '38, The Texas ‘Co. posted in Ward and 
Winkler counties, Tex., and Lea county, N. M., 
same prices as Humble in West Texas, except that 
its lowest grade is below 26, * $0.65, and its highest 
grade, 36 and above, at $0.8 


Posted by Joven Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
Artesia, Jackson and Maljamar pools, New Mexico: 
gravity schedule beginning with below 29, at $0.61; 
29-29.9, at $0.63; plus 2c differential for each gravity, 
up to 40 & above, at $0.85. 


COLORADO 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 


(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
Ft. Collins and Wellington 


Below 29........ $0.81 I ee $0.95 
~ .83 Ree 97 
end OOS Oe .85 te ie See 99 
Le. Soe .87 en Ek TEC 1.01 
OS Ae .89 OS 1.03 
SO ree .91 40 & above...... 1.05 
Seer .93 

Canon City and Florence, Col............. $0.90 


SOUTH AND SOUTHWEST TEXAS 
All Shown Below Posted by Humble Oil & 
Refining Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
Pe te Clark, Darst Creek, Hilbig, Salt ex 


A AIDA, Fox 5s seeks ahaueetsesaen 
Van SO re er rere rer rr tee ee $0.93 
ee er eee rrr rr ce $1.27 
PN cease eked cae ban erases seen eee $1.29 


Oct. 12, °38, + anaes met Humble in Darst Creek; 
posted $0.87 in Luling; $0.99 in Lytton Springs; 
$1.14 for Cleveland, and $1.02 in Hardin, both in 
Liberty x Tex 





Oct. 12, 8. The 1 Texas Co. met Humble in Darst 

Creek. 

*Anahuac and Di 

(Effective Oct. i nss0) 
Below al Saele see $0.74 Cs 6.656 Cerna $1.09 
Se te Ore ane ta pe EEO | A! 
See .80 Be 1.13 
DB ere .83 BE Pi sicccnse 1.15 
ys ARO . 86  : Be 
MEGS veins as 0.00 .89 a ee a9 
, See 92 WET. estesane 1.21 
LO, ee .95 "ca, att eee COE 1.23 
> ay See .97 | ia 1.25 
- 2 See .99 | mbt PRET 1.27 
et ECT 1.01 | Sence ey 
ce a POE 1.03 “y POUT 1.31 
re 1.05 45 & above...... 1.33 
ee 1.07 


*Includes Barbers Hill, Cedar Point, Fairbanks, 
Gillock, Hull, Liberty, Orange, Pierce Junction and 
Raccoon Bend (shallow sand). 


Raccoon Bend (Deep sand crude) Tomball and Satsuma 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 


> Pee ee $0.95 $4-34.9. 0.0000 $1.19 
eh. ree By is S5-35 9... ccvee 1.21 
ye a Tt AE .99 SOG D. wccicvces 1.23 
- Sore 1.01 SIDE Decccccces 1.25 
ett ee 1.03 SB-3S..9. ce sccee 1.27 
re 1 See 1.05 ae Oe 1.29 
compat SERRE 1.07 ae oe 1.31 
ae eee 1.09 41-41 9... 00000 1.33 
co en ght TOO. pe | ane EEE 1.35 
OS eee 1.13 43-43 ..9. .crcccee 1.37 
pS eee 1.15 GO-44.9. occ cceee 1.39 
SPOS Pivacecvas Eg 45 & above...... 1.4) 


(Continued on nezt page) 
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CRUDE OIL MARKET 





(Continued from 
preceding page) 





South-Southwest Texas (cont’d) 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
Jefferson County, Tez. 


For Beaumont, see prices by Humble, Magnolia 
and Stanolind on previous page. 


Posted by Humble 


firando 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 

Below 20°....... $0.7 \ ree $1.09 
 . » ere By } ee 1.11 
, 2 & eee .80  * See 1.13 
/ 8 eee .83 | ee 1.15 
er . 86 Aree 1.17 
pS ae .89 og et OL 1.19 
Sk eee .92 ee 1.21 
See 95 "stn oot SER ETT 1.23 
oo i eer .97 ae) St ee 1. 
yO Seer .99 eee Pe x 
he 1.01 ES 1.29 
et EEC 1.03 we ee 3.31 
6 Pee 1.05 45 & above...... 1.33 
pO, eee 1.07 


>» *Includes Duval, Jim Hogg, Jim Wells, Webb and 
Zapata counties, Tex. and Heyser and Placedo 
crudes. 

Oct. 12, °38, Texas Co. posted for Duval-Mirando, 
$0.77 for below 21, plus 3c differential to 26-26.9, 
$0.95; 27-27.9, $0.97; 28 & above, $0.99. 

Oct. 12, '38, Magnolia posted for Mirando, $0.81 
for below 20, plus 2c differential to 40 & above, 
at $1.23. 





(Effective Oct. 5, 1938) 

NE Se, cc wi nade sak saci a 
Urania, La. (Ark. Fuel Oil Co., Jan. 28. °37)..$1.02 

*Includes Bunkie, Caddo, Carterville, DeSoto, 
Homer, Haynesville, Rodessa, Sabine and Sarepta, 
in N. La.; El Dorado and Miller County, Ark. 
(latter is Ark. part of Rodessa field). 

Note: S. O. Louisiana prices in all La.-Ark. fields, 
effective Oct. 5, 1938, are on 100% tank table basis. 

tincludes Buckner, Magnolia, and Village pools. 

tIncludes these fields: Baton Rouge, Bayou, 
Choctaw, Cheneyville, Darrow, Jeanerette, Lirette, 

. Crowley and Roanoke. 


Posted by Continental Oil Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 


*Tepetate and *Ville Platte, La......... ..$1.03 
Oct. 12, 1938, Magnolia Petroleum and The 
Texas Co. posted same gravity and price schedule 
as S. O. La. posts in N. La.-Ark. in these fields: 
Magnolia, in Bull Bayou, Cotton Valley, Haynes- 
ville, Pine Island, and Rodessa, La., and Eldorado 
and Rainbow, Ark.; Texas Co. in N. La. Both also 
met S. O. La. in Smackover. Texas Co. posted $1.24 
for Garden Island, La. and $1.04 for Lafitte, La. 


*GULF COASTAL FIELDS 


Posted by Humble Oil & Refining Co. 
(Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 





Oct. 12, 1938, The Texas Co. posted for Texas & 
La. Gulf Coast crude: $0.82 for below 21, plus 3c 
to 26-26.9, which is $l; from there on, 2c, to 34 & 
above, which is $1.16. In Refugio, same as other 
Gulf Coast, except highest gravity is 28 & above, 
$1.04. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN FIELDS 
Posted by Stanolind Oi & Ges Co. 


Effective Oct. 11, 1938 ) 


Salt Creek, (except Tensleep crude), Midway and 
Dutton Creek, Wyo., same schedule as Stanolind 
posts in Oklahoma-Kansas, ranging from $0.86 to 
$1.10, which see under Mid-Continent crude on 
previous page. 


Tensleep, Salt Creek field................ $0 .646 
Tles, light, MTs. cinddck hence gh een keenes 0.98 
IE Ss n55 se ceeds neck cawadaebbomeinee 0.92 
Pe NG 0.6.6 cnledccqwadcucemeeuns 0.90 
Cem Es I anc cc ccccvcceccwescvens 0.90 
PEI, ccc ccuanacanecexndwueqeunauns 0.55 
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Below 20 .$0.79 ee CET $1.08 Posted by Ohio Oil Co. 
a Sk eee .82 | 1.10 
4 ~ 21-2 5 (Aer 12 > : 
ees rt ant ae ce eee a (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 
. " . Po <<. 
Posted by Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana 23-23.9 a 91 34-34 eee 1.16 i Ne ici 5s insiccesveendeudol $0.90 
(Effective Oct. 5 1938) Ws ccewvaces .94 . 1.18 . Cc YS PORES eee 0.90 
: 95-25.9 07 36-36 .9 1.20 Grass Cree », ig Biececane . 
+tColumbia 26 o> St apemitataa 1 “00 —waeG@. 7) 1 os WR Ns 6.66.06 cccnocccdeucewcessnedous 1 -00 
*N. La.- County, tSouth a. D pa LY all *“< Rte NO code cae eiacdivewaesncueans 0.7 
Ark Ark Louisiana pi 5 CE 1.02 38-38.9......... 1.24 Dr Cs Sie ac cci cece cacensasdciicnee 0.92 
: :  . 3 ae 1.04 nt eee 1.26 ieee ciel siete caer 
Below 21°. $0.73 $0 . 66 $0.74 eee 1.06 40 & above...... 1.28 
1] 21-21.9.. for for 77 
22-22 .9.. oil oil . 80 . 
23-23 .9.. Below Below .83 +Refugio (Effective May 1, 1938) 
24-24.9.. 25 25° ‘86 . . ‘ 
| 25-25.9.. $0.75 $0.68 _89 Same prices as above Gulf Coastal crudes, plus Grasse Creek heavy.....-..-+-+-+++++s++: 20.58 
26-26.9.. ae .70 92 these grades: 
27-27.9.. .79 72 .94 ot ee $1.28 8, eee $1.34 
28-28.9.. 81 74 96 Sar 1.30 44-44.9......... 1.36 (Effective Nov. 16, 1937) 
29-29.9.. . 83 76 .98 Peer 1.32 45 & above...... 1.38 $0.90 
ee : 8 - : a tIncludes also Saxet, Greta, O’Connor-McFadden, Sunburst, Mont........--+-++++++eeereres: ‘ 
39.32 9. "39 32 104 Taft, Plymouth and Tom O'Connor crudes. 
33-33.9... 91 ‘84 1.06 . Magy «ae prices apply & these Texas fields: 

.34.9.. 93 . 86 1.0 Amelia, Clear Lake, Goose Creek, Mykawa, Sugar- ‘ P : 
iS. J 95 88 ;. - land, Thompsons, Webster and West Columbia. Posted by Continental Oil Co 
36-36.9.. .97 .90 1.12 Oct. 11, 1938, Stanolind posted in Clinton, Hast- (Effective Oct. 11, 1938) 

37-37.9.. .99 .92 1.14 ings, High Island, So. Houston, and Spindletop, 
38-38.9.... 1.01 .94 1.16 same prices as Humble in Texas Gulf Coast fields, Cad Crmel. Magmic. cc cccccvcctcesececess $1.10 
39-39 .9.... 1.03 .96 1.18 except that Stanolind’s lowest grade is below 21, Big Muddy, ke» cavekudaaseCneuneeeaiaan 0.98 
40 & above. 1.05 .98 1.20 at $0.82. Lance Creek, Wy0.......ccccccccceccsccece 0.77 
CALIFORNIA, Posted by Standard Oil of California 
All gravities above those quoled take highest price offered in the field. Prices effective Feb. 26, 1936, except Huntington Beach, Playa del Rey, Santa Fe 
Springs, Kern Front, Signal Hill (Long Beach) effective March 7, 1936; Elk Hills effective June 22, 1936; Lakeview Area, Aug. 19, 1936; El Segundo and 
Wilmington, Oct. 15, 1937; Greeley-Canal, July 9, 1938; Santa Maria Valley, by Union Oil, Oct. 15, 1938. 
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tAlso McKittrick, Kern River. Kern Front and Round Mountain $0.70 thru 19.9 gravity; no higher gravity quoted. cs ' 
tWilmington prices differ on gravities below 18.9. Prices are: 14-16.9, $0.75; 17-17.9, $0.77; and 18-18.9, $0.79; rest of schedule same as Signal Hill. 
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Position Wanted 


INDUSTRIAL SALES ENGINEER—Prefer 
independent with good industrial sales 
potential. 14 years experience in general 
lubrication, cutting oils, drawing compounds, 
commercial fleets, railway lubrication, etc. 
Qualified to develop products for this class 
of trade if necessary. Now connected in this 
capacity. Available two weeks after reach- 
ing agreement. Address Box 66. 


ENGINEER, C. E. degree 1925, 
years with major oil company, 
both in refineries 


for past 7 
experience 
and marketing’ department 
on design, construction, materials, equip- 
ment, is leaving present position to get out 
of rut. Available January first or sooner; 
full references present company; present 
location South. Box 67. 


GRADUATE ANALYTICAL CHEMIST expe- 
rienced in grease analyses. Desires to make 
change. Best of references. Address Box 68. 


REFINERY 
seeks refinery 
Sylvania, or 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
connection, preferably Penn- 
Eastern Seaboard or Middle 
West. Straight commission, or salary or 
both. Wide jobbing experience and follow- 
ing. Address Box 69. 


For Sale 


MOTORS—Two § slightly used (40 hours 
each) Leland 60 cycle, One horse power, 
single phase, continuous duty, explosion 
proof motors, $50 each. Crated, F. O. B: 


Buffalo. Address P. 


B. Hasselback & Son, 
53 Columbia Parkway, 


Buffalo, N. 





For Sale—Several Million tons of 
FULLERS EARTH 
Report of refinery test runs available. 


Deposit located in Michigan on Rail- 
road. 


Chas. W. Hopkinson 
17216 Edgewater Drive, Lakewood, O. 








FOR SALE 
Bright stock 
equipment. 


refinery and all 


Warr-Penn Refining 


Warren, Pa. 


Company 











Professional Services 





ANTI-KNOCK VALUES 
DETERMINATIONS 
The Gray Industrial Laboratories 
Chemists and Engineers 
Specialists on Petroleum Products 
961-976 wank wer Ave., 
NEWA 


Telephone Bigelow 83-4020 








ROYAL E. BURNHAM 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patent and Trade Mark Practice 
Exclusively 
511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 








ACCURATE LABORATORY TESTS 
GASOLINE OIL 


Standard Methods Employed 
Octane Ratings by A. S. T. M. CFR Unit 


THE DETROIT TESTING LABORATORY 
554 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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Index to Advertisers 








This index is published as a convenience 
to the reader. Every care is taken to 
make it accurate, but National Petro- 
leum News assumes no responsibility for 
errors or omissions. 





Acheson Colloids Corp. Tee oe Te 
Aluminum Co, of America .. 
American Te lephone & Telegraph Co. 


Bakelite Corp. . 
Battenfeld Grease & Oil Corp. 
Berry Sons’ Co., James B 
Blackmer Rotary Pump Co. 
Bowser & Co. Inc., S. F. . 
Bradford Oil Refining Co. ... 
Brodie Co., Inc., Ralph N.. 
Second Cover 
Buckeye Iron & Brass Works ...... 
Butler Manufacturing Co. seep eMete 


es ee Et re rei ea 
Champion Spark Plug Co. ... bes 
Champlin Refining Co. ......-..... ‘Gk 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co. 
Chiksan Oil Tool Co., Ltd. En 
Cities Service Ol] Co. ........ ; 33 
Columbian Steel Tank Co. 
Conewanga Refg. Co. 
Continenenl ON C0; oc ok si sc ccwcccs 
Curtis Pneumatic Machinery Co. 


Davis Welding & Mfg. Co. ..... 
Deep Rock Oil Corp. : 

Fourth Cover 
du Pont de Nemours & ‘Co., 


Edwards & Co,, Vincent ......... 40 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 

Erie Meter Systems, Inc. 

Ethyl Gasoline Corp. ...... 

Exide Batteries ....... 


Fairbanks-Morse & Co. ... 

Farrell Mfg. Co. . 

Fleet-Wing Corp. ... 

Flexible Metal Hose & Tubing In- 
DRE acct ieee eal 

Ford Motor Co. : 

Freedom Oil Works Co. 

Fruehauf Trailer Co. 


General 
Corp. =o 
Giant Tire & Rubber Co. Cicwitacwes Qe 
Goodrich Co., B. F. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

Granberg Equipment, Inc. 

Gulf Oil Corp. : 1 


American a ition 


Hays Mfg. Co. 
Heekin Can Co. 
Heil Co., The 
Humble Oil & Refg. Co. — 
Hygienic Products Co. ... ay 39 


International Harvester Co. ; 
International Metal Hose Co. ae 
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Lion Oil 


ectric Co. P 
Refining Co. Third Cover 
McDonald Mfg. Co., A. Y. 

Master Electric Co. : ; 

Mid-Continent Petroleum C orp.. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 

Morrison Bros. ; 
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Neptune oa 


Meter Co. 


Ohio Oil Co. ween 45 
Oil Equipment Mfg. Co. 


Paraflow é se atta i 
Penola, Inc. a 
Petroleum Markete rs C oO. 
Philadelphia Valve Co. 
Phillips Petroleum Co. ve 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Co.... 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ie 


Pure Oil Co. 

Republie Oil Co 

Roper Corp., Geo. D. > 
Shand & Jurs Co. 

Shell 

Skelly Oil Co 


Smith Meter Co. : 
Southwest Pump Co, : ime 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. me 3 
Standard Steel Works 

Sun Oil Co 


Texaco Development 


Corp. 
Tokheim Oil 


Tank & Pump Co. 


U.S 


: Air Compressor Co. 
U.S ; 


Rubber Co. 








Universal Oil Products Co. 
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Wayne Ol] Burner Corp. ............ 
Wheaton Brass Works, A. W....... 
Wheeling Corrugating Co. 


Coming Meetings 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
annual meeting, New York, N. Y., Dec. 
5 to 9. 

Exposition of Chemical Industries, Grand 
Central Palace, New York, Dec. 4 to 9. 

Nebraska Petreleum Marketers, Inc., Oma- 
ha, Nebr., Dec. 6 to 8. 

Oil & Gas Assn. of Michigan, annual meet- 
ing, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., Dec. 7. 

West-Central Texas Oil & Gas Assn., annual 
meeting, Abilene, Tex., Dec. 10. 

—1939— 

Society of Automotive Engineers, annual 
meeting, Detroit, Mich., Jan. 9 to 13. 

Missouri Independent Oil Jobbers  Assn., 
annual meeting and trade exhibit, De 
Soto Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 18, 19. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn. (North Dakota 
Division), Elks Club, Fargo, N. D., Jan. 

Oil Trades Assn. of New York, quarterly 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York, Jan. 24. 

Northwest Petroleum Assn. 
vision), Lowry 
Jan. 26 and 27. 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., 13th 
annual meeting, Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Feb. 7, 8 

Ohio Petroleum Marketers Assn., Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Feb. 7, 8, 9. 

Assn. of Highway Officials of North At- 
lantic States, 15th annual meeting, Hotel 
Pennsvlvania, New York, Feb. 15, 17. 


Wisconsin Petroleum Assn., Milwaukee, Feb. 
Zi, 22. we 


(Minnesota Di- 
Hotel, St. Paul, Minn., 


Iowa Independent Oil Jobbers Assn., Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Feb. 28, 
Mar. 1, 2. 

American Assn. of Petroleum Geologists, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., March 22, 23, 24. 

American Chemical Society, Baltimore, Md., 
April 3-7. 

National Petroleum Assn., 36th semi-annual 
meeting. Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, O., 
April 13, 14. 

Oil-World Exposition, Houston, Tex., April 
24 to 29. 

American Institute of Mining & Metallurgi- 
cal Engineers, Open <i Conference, 
C leveland, April 26, 27, 

Petroleum Electric Supply “Assn. and Petro- 
leum Industry Electrical Assn., Rice Hotel, 
Houston, Tex., May 2-4. 

Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Assn., annual 


meeting, Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa., 
June 15, 16. 
13th International Congress of Carbide, 


Acetylene, Oxy-Acetylene Welding & Al- 
lied Industries, Munich, Germany, June 
25 to July 1. 


Oil Compact Group 
To Meet Dec. 14-15 


N. P.N. News Bureau 
TULSA, Nov. 2k: The Interstate 
Oil Compact Commission will meet 
Dec. 14 and 15 in Fort Worth, Tex., 
Chairman Ernest O. Thompson has 
announced. 


The meeting wilf be held only a 
short time before the Texas Legisla- 
ture begins its sessions. One of the 
questions which will come before the 
legislature will be that of continuing 


Texas in the compact, since legisla- 
tion authorizing that state’s partici- 


pation expires next September. Thomp- 


son said, in discussing the coming 
meeting, that Texas would, he felt 
certain, remain in the compact. 
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New Goodrich Pump Hose Saves Money for 


You, Time for Your Dealers, Pleases Customers 


YPE 72—the Goodrich hose made 

with new synthetic compounds — 
saves money for you because it lasts 
longer, and increases flow so much 
that you can use smaller size at less 
money. You save, too, because of the 
new leak-proof coupling which stops 
gasoline wastage and destruction of 
rubber around couplings, and the new 





Photograph of Goodrich Type 72 after test equal to 

6 vears at busy station — 3 times as long as any other 

smooth-bore hose. Lasts so long there's no need to 
bother with saving old couplings. 


1938 


cover which stands 10 times as much 
abrasive wear as cotton. 

Your dealers will thank you for Type 
72 hose because it saves them time and 
work. Its strength results from rubber 
cover, plies of braided cord, and a 
lining of synthetic compounds—it has 
no metal lining nor stiff wire and so 
is '3 lighter, always flexible, far less 
tiring to handle. 

The tough sun-resisting rubber cover 
is attractive and easy to clean, and holds 
no grit to scratch fenders. Even if run 
over by a truck, this hose springs back 
to full size—no troublesome pounding 
back into shape. Because of its great 
Hexibility, Type 72 can service cars at 
sharper angles from the pump—there’s 


less need to annoy customers by re- 
quest to re-spot Cars. 

Ask your Goodrich Distributor to 
show you Type 72—and you'll instantly 
see its many advantages. Many leading 
oil companies have already adopted 
this new hose, and like it. Specify 
Goodrich Type 72, and save money, 
time, trouble for everyone concerned. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Division, Akron, Ohio. 


Goodrich 
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Earl W. Gard, recently appointed 


director of research for Union Oil 
Co. of California, has been active in 
development and research work in 
oil refining since his service in the 
World War. A graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, he has 


been with Union for eight years. 


During that time his company has 


Earl W. Gard 


brought forward a number of refining 
probably the best 


known of which is the propane sol- 


developments, 


vent process for dewaxing, deresining 
and deasphalting lubricating oil frac- 
tions. Gard has been in good measure 
responsible for the design of the 
equipment required for operating 


these new methods in the refinery. 
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